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PATTERNS OF CHOICE AND THE CONSERVATION OF RESOURCES 
by Walter Fireyt 


ABSTRACT 


A sample of laymen’s statements concerning the conservation of an 
agricultural resource is examined with a view to finding what typical eval- 


uations such statements make. 


Categorization of the content of these state- 


ments into certain attributes suggests three hypotheses as to the formal 
relationship between belief in conservation and advocacy of conservation 


regulations. 


hypotheses unfalsified within the defined universe of statements. 


Application of the method of difference leaves one of the 


Accord- 


ing to this hypothesis, an expressed belief in conservation will imply the 
advocacy of conservation regulations when such belief is combined with a 
reference to group as well as private advantage and with an awareness of 


THE PROBLEM 


Existing theories of social choice’ al- 
low no formal way of describing the 
operation of nonrational criteria of 
choice: ideals, traditions, and habit 
patterns. Such criteria, which pre- 
vent the complete ordering of a set of 
alternatives by an economizing agent, 
are generally treated as “complica- 
tions,” “limitations,” or “constraints” 
upon rational choice. At the same 
time, strictly factual accounts of de- 
cision processes, so far as they take 
note of nonrational factors, commonly 
go no further than to demonstrate their 
effects by simple enumeration of ex- 
amples. The result is a gap between 
theory and observation, which has im- 
paired the explanatory power of the 
former as well as the systematic im- 
port of the latter. From this gap, too, 


+tUniversity of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

1Notably those of: Kenneth J. Arrow, 
Social Choice and Individual Values (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1951); and 
John Von Neumann and Oskar Morgen- 
stern, Theory of Games and Economic Be- 
havior (2nd ed.; Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1947). See, too, the im- 
portant collection of papers in R. M. Thrall 
et al. (eds.), Decision Processes (New 


York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1954); and 
the critical essay by Kenneth O. May, “In- 
transitivity, Utility, and the Aggregation of 
Preference Patterns,” Econometrica, XXII 
(1954), pp. 1-13. 


the likelihood of some form of regulation. 
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there have arisen some anomalies in 
empirical research—data, that is, which 
find no generalized interpretation in 
theories of rational choice and which 
can only be given ad hoc explanations. 

One such area of anomalous findings 
has been that of conservation behavior. 
A characteristic finding in several stud- 
ies has been that of a professed belief 
on the part of resource users in the 
value of conservation, combined with 
a perfunctory application of conserva- 
tion practices in their actual resource 
decisions.’ 

This finding might at first suggest 
that conservation values are peripheral 
to decision processes, that they are in- 
deed mere “complications” or “limita- 
tions” upon rationality. Such an in- 
ference, however, would bypass the 
real problem, which is that of specify- 
ing the formal conditions under which 
different kinds of values (i.e., symbols 
which serve as criteria for selecting 


2E.g., Edward O. Moe, New York Farm- 
ers’ Opinions on Agricultural Policies and 
Programs, Cornell Extension Bull. 864 
(Ithaca, N. Y., Nov., 1952), pp. 41 f.; John 
C. Frey, Some Obstacles to Soil Erosion 
Control in Western Iowa, Iowa AES Re- 
search Bull. 391 (Ames, Oct., 1952), pp. 
951, 958, 981; C. R. Hoglund, Soil Conser- 
vation in Michigan—Progress and Problems, 
Michigan AES Special Bull. 394 (East Lan- 
sing, Jan., 1955), pp. 11-13. 
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from alternatives) figure in social 


choices. 


DATA AND METHOD 

This problem constitutes the point of 
departure for the present study. The 
research reported here involves a con- 
tent analysis of a ccllection of verbal 
statements in which there has been a 
public profession of conservation val- 
ves and in which there has been some 
appraisal of the means for achieving 
those values. 

The verbal statements have been se- 
lected from a sample of newspapers 
and farm magazines published in the 
southern High Plains area of west Tex- 
as. This is a semiarid region which 
owing to extensive development of its 
ground-water resources, has witnessed 
rapid agricultural expansion during 
the past fifteen years. Where, in 1940, 


there were approximately 2,180 irri- 
gation wells watering about 250,000 


acres of land, by 1955 there were 31,410 
wells irrigating some 3,680,500 acres, 
mostly planted to cotton and grain 
sorghum.’ Along with this increased 
dependence of the regional economy 
upon irrigation, there have been de- 
clines in the ground-water level which, 
between 1938 and 1953, exceeded twen- 
ty feet in the more heavily pumped 
districts.‘ With wells getting deeper 
and pumping costs rising, an intensi- 
fied interest in ground-water conser- 
vation has been manifest in newspaper 
editorials, in press reports on farmers’ 


’ Data are for 19 counties. See tabula- 
tions in: J. R. Barnes et al., Geology and 
Ground Water in the Irrigated Region of 
the Southern High Plains in Texas, Prog. 
Rpt. 7 (Austin, Tex.: Texas Board of Water 
Engineers, 1949), p. 30; and calculations 
from table in A. B. Slagle, “Irrigation on 
Texas Plains,” Southwestern Crop and 
Stock, IX (July, 1955). 

* Edward R. Leggat, Summary of Ground- 
Water Development in the Southern High 
Plains, Texas, Bull. 5402 (Austin, Tex.: 
Texas Board of Water Engineers, 1954), pp. 
14 f. 
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and business groups’ meetings, and in 
agricultural feature articles. At the 
same time, there has been a marked 
distrust of proposals which would en- 
tail regulatory controls on the use of 
ground water for irrigation purposes. 

In compiling the verbal expressions 
which form the basic data of this 
study, the first step was to specify a 
universe of published materials. This 
was defined to include all newspapers 
and farm magazines published in the 
southern High Plains of Texas from 
the beginning of 1947 through the first 
five months of 1955. The sample con- 
sists of: all issues of one weekly news- 
paper, A, which appeared in the first 
four or five months of odd-numbered 
years (state legislative months and 
vears) from 1947 to 1955, inclusive; all 
issues of a regional monthly farm jour- 
nal, B, which appeared in the first four 
or five months of odd-numbered years 
between 1947 and 1953; all issues of 
two regional irrigation periodicals, C 
and D, which have appeared between 
their founding (1952 and 1954, respec- 
tively) and May, 1955; irregularly se- 
lected issues of two daily newspapers, 
E and F, the dates of which coincided 
with legislative developments perti- 
nent to ground-water problems be- 
tween 1947 and May, 1955; and some 
random issues of these and other re- 
gional newspapers, G, H, I, J, K.° 

All those articles within the sampled 
issues which related to ground-water 
resources were examined for whatever 
proposals, evaluations, suggestions, 
and criticisms might have been made 


5 Names of the periodicals are: A, Floyd 
County Hesperian; B, Southwestern Crop 
and Stock (Lubbock, Tex.); C, Texas 
Hi-Plains Irrigation Journal (Lubbock, 
Tex.); D, The Cross Section (Lubbock, 
Tex.); E, Lubbock Morning Avalanche, 
Lubbock Evening Journal; F, Plainview 
Evening Herald; G, Lockney Beacon; H 
Tulia Herald; I, Muleshoe Journal; J, La- 
mesa Daily Reporter; K, Hale Center 
American. 


or quoted. Every pertinent verbal ex- 
pression was transcribed and then 
broken down into clauses, each clause 
being a unit of assertion—e.g., “We 
must preserve and protect our under- 
ground water in this great area” (C, 
Mar., 1952). Each such clause was then 
categorized according to its content® 
into one component or the other of 
some dichotomous attribute. With a 
number of verbal expressions thus an- 
alyzed into clauses, and with several 
different attributes serving as classi- 
ficatory categories for these clauses, it 
was possible to discern what covaria- 
tions, if any, there were among the 
different kinds of clauses.’ The ob- 
served covariations, in turn, served as 
data for a number of hypotheses about 
resource decision making. Finally, 
these hypotheses were subjected to an 
empirical test and each, in the manner 
of Mills’ method of difference, was re- 
jected seriatim except one—that one 
remaining an unfalsified hypothesis.* 


VARIABLES 


For the dichotomous classificatory 
categories, recourse was had to four 


® Which would sometimes be contingent 
on that of adjacent clauses. 

7™The covariations in question were to 
have an all-or-none, rather than a correla- 
tional, character. Accordingly the categor- 
ization of clauses amounted to a non- 
frequency type of content analysis, in 
which the quantities (number of clauses) 
were simply 1 or 0. Berelson has proposed 
the designation “content assessment” for 
this type of analysis. [Bernard Berelson, 
Content Analysis in Communication Re- 
search (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1952), 
pp. 119-121.] In the absence of any can- 
ons of sample design for non-frequency 
analysis, the foregoing descriptive account 
of the sample must suffice. 

8 On the method of difference, see Morris 
R. Cohen and Ernest Nagel, An Introduc- 
tion to Logic and Scientific Method (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934), pp. 256- 
259. An epistemological rationale for seek- 
ing “unfalsified” rather than “verified” hy- 
potheses in science is developed in Karl 
Popper, Logik der Forschung (Wien: J. 
Springer, 1935), pp. 13-16. 
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attributes, or sets of variables. These 
attributes appear to be special cases of 
four of Parsons’ “pattern variables.’”’ 
As such, they correspond to a univer- 
sally applicable set of categories for 
classifying social choices. In _ their 
specialized form as here employed, the 
four attributes may be characterized 
as follows: 


1. C, “conservation”: Expressions 
asserting the desirability of using 
ground-water resources in such a way 
as to assure their availability in the 
future. (Example: “Provide water 
for the next generation. Use it wisely. 
Find new means of conserving it.” 
Quoted in E, Nov. 15, 1953.) 


1’. -C, “nonconservation”: Expres- 
sions asserting the desirability of mak- 
ing use of available ground water at 
the present time. (Example: “But 
they [High Plains people] don’t want 
to hoard water merely for the sake of 
hoarding it. They want to use all they 
can without using too much. They 
want to irrigate every last acre of land 
for which there is plenty of water, but 
not one acre more.” Quoted in E, Jan. 
12, 1941.) 


2. R, “regulation”: Expressions as- 
serting the desirability of prohibitory 
or prescriptive regulations concerning 
individuals’ use of ground water. (Ex- 
ample: “It should be against the law 


® Respectively: (1) long-run interest vs. 
short-run interest; (2) collectivity orienta- 
tion vs. self orientation; (3) quality vs. 
performance; (4) universalism vs. partic- 
ularism. (See Talcott Parsons, “Some 
Comments on the State of the General The- 
ory of Action,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XVIII [1953], pp. 618-631, esp. p. 626, 
n. 13; Parsons, The Social System [Glen- 
coe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1951], pp. 58-67.) 
Inasmuch as the pattern variables schema 
has been designed to comprise an exhaus- 
tive and universally applicable set of ho- 
mologous categories for classifying social 
attitudes and objects, the attributes em- 
ployed in this study may have more than 
an ad hoc character. 
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for anyone to leave an irrigation well 
unattended and allow water to be 
wasted in this way.” Quoted in E, 
May 3, 1953.) 


2’. -R, “nonregulation”: Expressions 
asserting the desirability of individual 
autonomy in making decisions concern- 
ing the use of ground water. (Exam- 
ple: “I am not ready for anybody down 
at Austin to tell us how to use our 
water out here.” Quoted in G, Jan. 10, 
1941.) 


3. P, “as probable as”: Expressions 
asserting that there is some likelihood 
of impending regulations concerning 
the use of ground water. (Example: 
“If we don’t prove to the state that we 
are conserving, we will likely have 
state instead of local control.” Quoted 
in H, Dec. 9, 1954.) 


3’. -P, “not as probable as”: Ex- 
pressions asserting that there is little 
likelihood of impending regulations 
concerning the use of ground water. 
(Example: “I think the threat of state 
control is being held over irrigation 
farmers without good reason.” Quoted 
in F, Sept. 21, 1951.) ‘ 


4. K, “comparable to”: Expressions 
suggesting that ground-water practices 
be evaluated in terms of criteria of 
private advantage, thus allowing phe- 
nomenal comparability of different 
practices. (Example: “Using under- 
ground tile for irrigation purposes has 
cut the amount of water needed by 
one-third and the amount of labor re- 
quired by two-thirds. This is an 
experiment and a business proposition, 
and I can see now that it will really 
pay off.” Quoted in E, Sept. 21, 1952.) 


Ex- 


4’. -K, “not comparable to”: 
pressions suggesting that ground-water 


practices be evaluated in terms of 
standards of group as well as private 
advantage, thus rendering some pairs 
of different practices phenomenally in- 
comparable (owing to the formal im- 
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possibility of making interpersonal 
comparisons of advantage). (Example: 
“Conservation Irrigation to us means 
the use of our irrigation water as an 
insurance, not as a means of getting 
rich quickly at the expense of our 
water and our posterity. Conservation 
Irrigation should mean the prolong- 
ment of our present economy as long 
as possible, eliminating to a bare mini- 
mum the mining of our valuable re- 
source for the benefit of the few of us 
who are using it today.” Quoted in D, 
July, 1954.) 


In terms of this schema, a value 
such as conservation can be regarded 
as a preference ranking of the com- 
ponents of the attribute: “conserva- 
tion,” “nonconservation,” or, more 
briefly, as a choice from the set (C,-C). 
So, too, the value denoted by each of 
the other verbal expressions quoted 
above can be considered as a choice 
from some attribute (X,-X). Each of 
the foregoing pairs of characterizations 
defines the full range of application of 
a particular attribute, so that the com- 
ponents X and -X are each other’s 
complements. Given, now, the exist- 
ence of a conservation value, C, what 
covariation, if any, obtains between it 
and the choices that are made from one 
or more of the other attributes? Does 
a collection of verbal expressions con- 
cerning the conservation of ground- 
water resources exhibit any kind of 
semantic structure which is invariant 
from one verbal expression to another? 
Specifically, given a number of verbal 
expressions which denote the selection 
C rather than -C, can one with confi- 
dence predict that those expressions 
will likewise denote the choice R rath- 
er than -R, such that the hypothesis: 
if C, then R is sustained? Or, rather, 
does such a correspondence between 
the rankings of the components of dif- 
ferent attributes obtain only if certain 
restrictions are imposed upon C? The 


problem, stated in its simplest form, is 
one of formulating some hypotheses 
about the internal composition of 
verbal expressions concerning under- 
ground water conservation. It is to 
this problem that consideration may 
now be given. 


FIRST HYPOTHESIS 

The procedure which will be fol- 
lowed is that of proposing three suc- 
cessive hypotheses and attempting to 
refute each of them by adducing a de- 
viant case. The object in this pro- 
cedure will be to attain a formulation 
which is “falsifiable,” in that it is defi- 
nite and general,’® yet one which re- 
mains unfalsified within the universe 
of verbal expressions defined for this 
study. 

Consider, then, the class of all verbal 
expressions which denote the choice 
C (“conservation”). The hypothesis 
might first be advanced that any ex- 
pression which asserts C will assert R 
(“regulation”). The supposition would 
be that “every social group invariably 
couples its cultural objectives with reg- 
ulations, rooted in the mores or insti- 
tutions, of allowable procedures for 
moving toward these objectives." 
Regulations, whether permissive or 
prohibitory, define for the individual 
the conditions of his integration with 
some collectivity, such as the state. In 
the case of the southern High Plains 
there have been numerous legislative 
proposals made over a period of near- 
ly twenty years, which would have 
permitted state proration of irrigation 
water, state licensing of wells, or the 


10 Cf. Popper, op. cit., pp. 46, 67, 75. On 
the rationale for deviant case analysis, see 
Popper, pp. 13-16; and Patricia L. Kendall 
and Katherine M. Wolf, “The Two Purposes 
of Deviant Case Analysis,” in Paul F. Laz- 
arsfeld and Morris Rosenberg (eds.), The 
Language of Social Research (Glencoe, IIL: 
The Free Press, 1955), pp. 167-170. 

11 Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and 
Social Structure (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1949), p. 126. 
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declaration of ground water to be pub- 
lic property. Such extensive transfer 
of rights to the state has been con- 
sistently opposed by spokesmen for 
High Plains farmers, and only in 1949 
was a tempered local option ground- 
water conservation law passed by the 
state legislature. It is this statute 
which forms the basis of the present 
High Plains Underground Water Con- 
servation District No. 1, and around 
which most discussion concerning reg- 
ulatory measures has revolved. 

To what extent, then, can the pre- 
diction: if C, then R be made of verbal 
expressions found in High Plains pub- 
lications? Such a hypothesis is logi- 
cally equivalent to the statement that 
there is no case of a verbal expression 
which asserts C and rejects R. As 
such it is readily falsified by the fol- 
lowing cases of verbal expressions, 
each of which combines a C clause 
with a -R clause: 

This new association (a county water 
users’ association) does not oppose the 
conservation of water. They are for 
that [(C]. But they do oppose legislation 
and proration [-R]. (Quoted in G, Jan. 
3, 1947.) 

I am for water conservation [C], but 
not of the type that can be done under 
the present law [-R]. This law is so 
garbled and attached to an old surface 
water law that is outmoded, that no- 
body, even the lawyers, can give you a 
clear opinion of it. (Quoted in F, Sept. 
21, 1951.) 

We believe that there may be ways of 
conserving water supplies [C] without 
{[-R]. (Quoted in B, Jan., 
1947. 


To be sure, verbal expressions con- 
forming to the hypothesis are nu- 
merous, such as the following: 


People of the High Plains of Texas 
know that the underground water table 
is falling. . This water is the life 
blood of the economy of the area. It is 
necessary, therefore, that measures be 
taken to bring about a balance between 
recharge of and withdrawal from the 
underground water reservoir [C]. 
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The law under which an underground 
water district must be created in Texas 
makes possible management and conser- 
vation of underground water on the local 
level [R]. (Adv. in E, Sept. 23, 1951.) 


Nevertheless, the discovery of a single 
case of C conjoined with -R falsifies 
the hypothesis as a true generalization 
within the specified universe of verbal 
expressions. Apparently there are dif- 
ferences “ .. . in the degree to which 
. . controls are effectively integrated 
with the goals which stand high in 
the hierarchy of cultural values.”"? 


SECOND HYPOTHESIS 

Turning, then, to a second possible 
covariation among the components of 
the attributes used in this study, it 
might be supposed that personal 
awareness of the likelhhood of some 
form of regulation, if combined with a 
belief in the value of conservation, 
would lead to the advocacy of regula- 
tion. That is to say, subjective certain- 
ty of the prospect of regulation might 
supposedly constrain preferences in 
accordance with a psychological “real- 
ity principle.” In the southern High 
Plains, farmers have for years con- 
fronted the possibility of restrictive 
state legislation. The prospect has 
been variously conceived in such terms 
as: 

. . « unless we do something about it, 
we will be governed by a board of water 
engineers at Austin. (Quoted in E, Nov. 
10, 1946.) 

And too, many farmers feel that state 
control of underground water is most 
imminent, therefore increasing the need 
for a [conservation] district of their 
own. It is felt that if a district is formed 
within the area state intervention would 
be out of the question. (Quoted in J, 
Jan. 13, 1955.) 

... people were told that if they didn’t 
hide behind the ground-water law ... 


12 [bid., p. 128. Cf. Pitirim A. Sorokin, 


Society, Culture and Personality (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1947), pp. 124, 126, 
315-316. 
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that Texas would pass some kind of a 
worse law. They said even the surface 
laws would be revised. Well, they have- 
n’t been. (Quoted in F, Sept. 30, 1951.) 


Given an objectively uncertain pros- 
pect, individuals have reacted by as- 
signing various subjective probabili- 
ties to the two alternative outcomes. 
There are those who consider some 
form of regulation to be inevitable 
and, hence, to be accepted or compro- 
mised by seeking the least objection- 
able of the proposed regulatory meas- 
ures, viz., a locally managed conserva- 
tion program. For them, their own fu- 
ture resource decisions are envisioned 
as a matter of complying with prohi- 
bitions and prescriptions as to well 
drilling, pumping, and irrigating. Ex- 
pressions denoting this choice may be 
represented by the binary relation 
symbol P and its “argument” (R, -R). 
Thus P(R, -R) may be read: “regu- 
lation is as probable as nonregulation.” 
Then there are other individuals whose 
verbal expressions assert, quite to the 
contrary, that there is little prospect 
of regulation, and that resource de- 
cisions wili continue to be of the broad- 
ly permissive type in which individual 
autonomy is the governing factor. Ex- 
pressions of this sort may be repre- 
sented thus: -P(R, -R), to be read: 
“regulation is not as probable as non- 
regulation.” 

Can, then, the prediction be sus- 
tained that every expression which as- 
serts C and which also asserts P(R, -R) 
will thereby assert R? In such a hy- 
pothesis, C is restricted by its conjunc- 
tion with another term—the two of 
which thus cor stitute the logical ante- 
cedent for the consequent R. Refuta- 
tion of the hypothesis involves finding 
a verbal expression which asserts C 


18Cf. the non-numerical conception of 
subjective probability developed in G. L. S. 
Shackle, Expectation in Economics (Cam- 
bridge, England: Cambridge University 
Press, 1949), chap. 7. 


and P (R, -R) but which rejects R. 
Such expressions as the following seem 
to be of that form: 


If there is a danger of confiscation of 
any property by either the state or the 
federal government, then I say let’s fight 
with every power at our command, but 
never sacrifice our property rights with 
a flimsy campaign of appeasement. 
[P(R,-R).] 

We know that the underground water 
resources of this area are enormous. We 
know that this water is our most valua- 
ble asset. We also know that it is not 
inexhaustible. Practically every land- 
owner in this 2l-county area treasures 
the water as he treasures the land itself. 
(C.] 

The proponents of this contemplated 
High Plains Water Control district con- 
tend that legal controls are necessary to 
prevent the waste of this vital resource. 
But the fact is, the landowner himself 
does conserve and protect his property, 
both his water and his land. The waste 
that the proponents say needs correcting 
is practically nonexistent. [—R.] (Quoted 
in E, Sept. 26, 1951.) 

We are going to have to have some 
kind of water conservation or we on the 
Plains are ruined [C]. I grant the law 
is not perfect but it is something to start 
from and the bad points can be weeded 
out. Let’s beat them to the draw 
{[P(R,-R)] and not let the government 
get control of our water, our economy’s 
life blood [-R]. (Quoted in E, Sept. 21, 
1951.) 


From these deviant cases, it appears 
that not all verbal expressions which 
approve of conservation and which in- 
dicate awareness of the prospect of 
regulation thereby acknowledge the 
desirability of such regulation. 


THIRD HYPOTHESIS 


There is, finally, a third hypothesis 
which may be advanced concerning 
invariant preference relations of the 
specified variables. This hypothesis 
postulates the existence of another 
clause in verbal expressions about re- 
source management. The additional 
clause is one which suggests that 
ground-water practices be evaluated 
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in terms of standards of group as well 
as private advantage. An equivalent 
clause would be one which advocated 
a particular program of resource man- 
agement, insofar as the program in- 
volved a differential evaluation of var- 
ious ground-water practices in terms 
of standards of group advantage. In 
the southern High Plains, the program 
which has been most effectively pro- 
moted is that of the High Plains Un- 
derground Water Conservation District 
No. 1. Since 1951, this public corpora- 
tion has utilized, within its thirteen- 
county jurisdiction, both educational 
and regulatory methods for promoting 
water-conserving practices. Seeking at 
the outset a firm base of popular sup- 
port, the district concentrated initially 
upon a program of conservation edu- 
cation through publicity, lectures, and 
farmers’ meetings. Water-saving prac- 
tices pertaining to the spacing of wells, 
the control of evaporation, and the ap- 
plication of water were contrasted with 
wasteful practices, and the superiority 
of the former, in terms of collective as 
well as private advantage, was shown. 
Three years after its establishment, 
impelled by declining water levels 
throughout the High Plains and by the 
omnipresent threat of state interven- 
tion in the region’s water problems, the 
district invoked its statutory power to 
require permits for drilling irrigation 
wells. 

Any resource program, being a dif- 
ferential evaluation of various resource 
practices, may be regarded as a parti- 
tion of the whole set of practices into 
two disjunct subsets: the specifically 
prescribed and the nonprescribed."* 
Verbal expressions which advocate 
such a program may invoke standards 
of private advantage or standards of 
group advantage. In the former case, 
the partition of resource practices into 


i4In the sense of unspecified, hence in- 
clusive of allowable or condoned as well 
as prohibited. 
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the prescribed and the nonprescribed 
subsets is rationalized in terms of the 
relative magnitudes of some one prop- 
erty (or commensurable properties), 
such as profitability, capital gain, or 
crop yield. Here there is a subjective 
or phenomenal comparability, from 
the resource user’s point of view, of 
every pair of alternative resource prac- 
tices, irrespective of their belonging to 
the prescribed or the nonprescribed 
subsets; any two practices can be 
ranked to form a complete ordering 
with respect, say, to profitability. 

On the other hand, verbal expres- 
sions which rationalize a resource pro- 
gram in terms of group as well as pri- 
vate advantage perforce render some 
pairs of prescribed and nonprescribed 
practices incomparable. There is no 
way of comparing the subjective ad- 
vantage of different individuals, or of 
groups vs. individuals. The partition, 
therefore, must find its verbal justifica- 
tion in some incommensurable proper- 
ties—e.g., sentiment as well as profita- 
bility, organizational commitment as 
well as crop yield, etc. A justification 
of this kind, by requiring choice ac- 
cording to differing criteria, allows no 
ranking of practices on a single ordinal 
scale but, like the classical distinction 
between the sacred and the profane, 
creates a division “.. . into two classes 
which embrace all that exists, but 
which radically exclude each other.”** 

This relation of incomparability, 
which finds no systematic formulation 
in theories of social choice,‘* may be 
represented by the binary relation 
symbol -K, to be read: “not compara- 
ble to.” The symbol s will denote any 
element in the subset S of specifically 


15 Emile Durkheim, The Elementary Forms 
of the Religious Life (Glencoe, Ill: The 
Free Press, 1947), p. 40. 

16 Cf. Arrow’s postulate that “any two al- 
ternatives are comparable” (op. cit., p. 13), 
and Von Neumann and Morgenstern’s as- 
sumption of the completeness of a system 
of preferences (op. cit., p. 26). 
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prescribed practices; -s denotes any 
element in the subset —S of nonpre- 
scribed practices. Further, the equiva- 
lence of S with R and —S with -R will 
be postulated, on the supposition that 
where a set of regulatory controls is 
employed it will sanction the pre- 
scribed rather than the nonprescribed 
practices. The general proposition 
-K (s, -s) may be read: “the pre- 
scribed practice s is not comparable to 
the nonprescribed practice —s.” 

In terms of the universe of published 
materials defined for this study, the hy- 
pothesis may be advanced that any 
verbal expression which, on grounds of 
group welfare, suggests a commitment 
of resource users to a definite program 
of resource management, and which 
asserts the desirability of conservation 
and the likelihood of some form of reg- 
ulation, will assert the desirability of 
regulation. The hypothesis affirms that 
every verbal expression which asserts 
the conjunction C P(R,-R) -K(s,-s) 
will assert R. Illustrative of the hy- 
pothesis is the following expression: 


The declining level of underground 
water on the high plains brings us face 
to face with the fact that something must 
be done to conserve the water [C] if this 
country is to continue to be the highly 
productive area it has been. The High 
Plains Underground Water Conservation 
Association is trying to take the lead in 
that matter [R]. We are glad that the 
plains area of Floyd County is a member 
of that Association and we are sorry that 
some parts of the plains, notably Hale 
County, has so far refused to come into 
it. Of course the success of the organi- 
zation’s efforts will be determined to 
some extent on cooperation from all the 
shallowater [sic] area. We don’t un- 
derstand why these areas refuse to join 
the organization. Perhaps they have a 
good and sufficient reason that hasn't 
been explained to us. Or perhaps it is a 
selfish attitude [-K(s,-s)] that says, 
“We will pump water out of the ground 
as fast and as much as we please and let 
the future generations take care of them- 
selves.” That sort of attitude is one that 
is most likely to bring on state control 
of underground water and then those 


boys who get so upset over the prospect 
of local control will really have some- 
thing to get upset about. [P(R,-R).] 
(G, quoted in H, Jan. 13, 1955.) 


Refutation of the hypothesis would en- 
tail finding a verbal expression in 
which the antecedent conjunction of 
terms was asserted but the consequent, 
R, was rejected. No such expressions 
were yielded by the sample of pub- 
lished materials selected for this study. 

Of course, failure to falsify the hy- 
pothesis in no sense amounts to its con- 
firmation; however, its credibility 
within the defined universe of pub- 
lished materials becomes somewhat 
the greater. Similarly, failure to fal- 
sify the hypothesis is no warrant for 
inferring a causal connection between 
the antecedent clauses and the conse- 
quent clause of a verbal expression. 
The method of difference permits only 
an elimination of supposed but falla- 
cious causes, not the demonstration of 
actual causal relationship. Hence, the 
hypothesis can be regarded only as 
having more approximately identified 
a sufficient (though not necessary and 
sufficient) condition for R than did the 
two falsified hypotheses. Finally, the 
empirical generality of the hypothesis 
can be assessed only through compara- 
tive research, in which a more in- 
clusive universe of verbal expressions 
has been defined. 


THIRD HYPOTHESIS TRANSFORMED 
With these reservations in mind, it 
may be profitable to press the inquiry 
one step further: By means of logical 
rules of inference the hypothesis 


C-P(R,-R) - -K(s,-s) DR 
can be transformed into 
-RD-CYV -P(R,-R) V K(s, -s), 


both understood as universally quan- 
tified statements. By reference to the 


four attributes used in this study, the 
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transformed hypothesis may be read: 
any verbal expression which asserts 
the desirability of individual autonomy 
in the use of ground water will assert 
the desirability of making use of avail- 
able ground water at the present time, 
and/or will assert that there is little 
likelihood of impending regulations 
concerning ground water, and/or will 
suggest that ground-water practices be 
evaluated in terms of standards of pri- 
vate advantage. Refutation of this hy- 
pothesis, of course, would constitute 
refutation of its equivalent (1), though 
this was not afforded by any of the 
verbal expressions within the study 
sample. 

Proposition (2), though logically 
equivalent to (1), orients research at- 
tention in a somewhat different direc- 
tion from that pursued in the present 
study. By transforming -K into K, a 
promising avenue is suggested for 
comparative research on the conserva- 
tion of resources. As Ciriacy-Wantrup 
has observed, the “ . . . special case 
exists when social mores and institu- 
tions favor a calculative, antitradition- 
al and materialistic (if not outright 
pecuniary) approach to conservation 
decisions.”**7 Such an approach, in 
which a set of alternative resource 
practices can be completely ordered, 
with the practices being compared as 
lineal quantities in respect to private 
subjective advantage, is characteristic 
of High Plains agriculture. 

Possibly it is the ubiquity of this 
calculative attitude, not only in the 
southern High Plains, but throughout 
the Western world, which has given 
these lands their “plundered” charac- 
ter. To be sure, only comparative re- 
search with cross-cultural design can 
determine whether or not the attribute 
(K,-K) is indeed the differentium spe- 
cificum of resource-depleting vs. re- 


17S. V. Ciriacy-Wantrup, Resource Con- 
servation (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1952), p. 90. 
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source-sustaining types of exploitation. 
Present results agree only with the hy- 
pothesis that conservation values, un- 
less combined with an appeal to stand- 
ards of group advantage, are not in- 
variably associated with an advocacy 
of resource regulation. 

Together the four variables in (1) 
comprise a hypothesis which states 
some formal conditions under which 
conservation values figure in resource 
decision making. According to this 
hypothesis, conservation values are 


neither determinative of conservation 
choices, nor are they merely incidental 
to resource decision processes. Rather 
they represent symbols in terms of 
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which, under certain formal condi- 
tions, resource users make decisions 
that will implement conservation prac- 
tices. 

This way of formulating the prob- 
lem puts both nonrational and rational 
criteria of choice on the same analyti- 
cal level; each may be regarded as a 
different selection of components from 
the three attributes which form the if 
side of the if—then hypothesis (1). As 
a result, ideals, traditions, and habit 
patterns can be treated, along with eco- 
nomic considerations, in one and the 
same theoretical framework of decision 


processes. 


MEMBERSHIP TRENDS IN A RURAL CATHOLIC PARISH 
by C. J. Nuesset 
ABSTRACT 


A vertical study of family membership units listed in annual financial 
reports of a midwestern rural Catholic parish reveals (1) membership 
trends in a generation of parish history and (2) aspects of the role of the 


family as the participation unit. 


Analysis indicates a basic stability of 


member families associated with the rural environment, in spite of a fair 


amount of horizontal mobility and changes in occupational structure. 


Sta- 


bility of member units, formation of new units by intraparochial marriages 
—nearly a fifth of which typically include a partner converted to the Cath- 
olic faith—and a slight advantage in religious mobility within the commu- 
nity have been principal factors in the steady growth of the parish at a 


INTRODUCTION 


In their review of rural-urban dif- 
ferentials in territorial mobility, un- 
dertaken three decades ago, Sorokin 
and Zimmerman characterized the 
typical rural community as “a pond 
with tiny streams of influx and out- 
flux, and with the particles relatively 
stagnant and immobile.”' The anal- 
ogy may no longer be entirely appro- 
priate, in view of accelerating social 
trends, but the significance of stability 
of occupation and residence for rural 
social organization continues to re- 
ceive the attention of sociologists.* 
In one study, for example, the prob- 
lem is stated as follows: 


The general stability of farms is prob- 
ably related to social organization, both 


+The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

‘ Pitirim Sorokin and Carle C. Zimmer- 
man, Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1929), p. 28. 

2 Cf. Rural Life Studies (Nos. 1-6; Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
1941-43). Under the title “Culture of a 
Contemporary Rural Community,” studies 
of six communities selected to represent 
points on a continuum from high stability 
to high instability are reported. A subse- 
quent series, “Rural Social Organization,” 
undertaken cooperatively by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics and agricultural 
experiment stations in various states, pre- 
sents data on counties representing major 
types of farming areas. 


rate surpassing that of the surrounding township and county. 
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as cause and effect. Group integration 
as represented by the rural churches, 
for example, functions in the stability 
of residence, and this in turn gives cohe- 
sion to the religious society. Thus, the 
high value assigned to land, and the 
community concept of the religious in- 
stitution, combine to resist social attri- 
tion and to maintain the cherished 
neighborhood relationships.* 

The present paper illustrates effects 
of this reciprocal relation between 
community stability and associational 
composition through analysis of data 
collected several years ago in a rural 
Catholic parish of the northern Middle 
West. It is first of all a report of mem- 
bership trends in a generation of par- 
ish history, but, by the use of families 
rather than individuals as enumeration 
units, it indicates as well certain as- 
pects of the role of the family as the 
participation unit in the parish. 

Continuity of family membership, 
natural increase and death, in-migra- 
tion and out-migration, and conver- 
sions and defections are expected 
sources of parochial growth and de- 
cline. Especially in a rural area, these 
phenomena can be observed most ap- 
propriately in relation to families of 
crigin. Rural leaders, sometimes as- 


3A. H. Anderson and Randall C. Hill, 
Rural Communities and Organizations: A 
Study of Group Life in Ellis County, Kan- 
sas, Kansas AES Circ. 143 (Manhattan, 
1948), p. 27. 
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serting that “the farm is the native 
habitat of the family,” have noted that 
“even religion [is] more of a family 
affair in the country than in the city.’”* 
Since parish membership has been 
studied horizontally in most instances, 
on the basis of data from census enu- 
merations,* most research has empha- 
sized individuals as participation units. 
There has been at least one suggestion 
for a “family tree census,”* however; 
and, had it been possible to enumerate 
individuals as accurately as families 
for the past generation in the parish 
investigated, the inquiry presented 
here might have taken this form. It is 
instead largely a vertical study of 
family membership units. 

The parish studied was organized 
with a membership of about sixty 
families, in 1884, as a mission of a par- 
ish in the county seat, from which the 
present church is about six miles dis- 
tant. It has had a resident pastor 


since 1890. The county seat, the only 


*National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence, Manifesto on Rural Life (Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Bruce Publishing Co., 1939), pp. 3, 5. 
See also, Emerson Hynes, “The Parish in 
the Rural Community,” in C. J. Nuesse and 
Thomas J. Harte (eds.), The Sociology of 
the Parish: An Introductory Symposium 


(Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Publishing Co., 
1951), chap. iv. 

5E.g., see Joseph H. Fichter, Southern 
Parish (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1951), I; George A. Kelly, Catholics 
and the Practice of the Faith: A Census 
Study of the Diocese of St. Augustine 
(Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press, 1946); or Gerald J. 
Schnepp, Leakage from a Catholic Parish 
(Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press, 1942). A general 
treatment of aims and techniques of enu- 
meration may be found in George A. Kelly, 
“The Parish Census,” in Nuesse and Harte, 
op. cit., chap. ix. 

® Francis P. Leipzig, Family Tree Census 
(Eugene, Ore.: no publisher or date indi- 
cated) emphasizes the pastoral utility of a 
census embracing several generations of 
family history. 
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population aggregate over village size 
in the county, is a trade center with 
shipyards and small industries for 
which a population of 7,054 was re- 
ported in the census of 1950. The rural 
parish is within its immediate service 
area, and the church, parochial school, 
rectory, convent, and cemetery are lo- 
cated in a hamlet subcenter with less 
than one hundred persons. Service 
agencies adjacent to the parish build- 
ings include at present a grocery, dress 
shop, feed store and mill, garage, tav- 
ern and dance hall, and public con- 
solidated elementary and secondary 
school. Three other hamlets—two 
based on trade and one on fishing and 
resorts—lie within the parish bound- 
aries. Since the locality is widely 
known for its orchards and recreation- 
al opportunities, numerous visitors use 
the church during the summer months. 
These are summer residents, tourists, 
and migratory workers; but, except for 
a few of the former whose annual re- 
turn has made them familiar to parish- 
ioners, they have had little contact 
with the parish group. The ethnic 
composition of the parish, originally 
dominantly German and still discern- 
ibly so, has for some years ceased to 
be of practical significance; in addition 
to the several Irish families numbered 
among the founders, others of Belgian, 
Bohemian, English, French, Norwe- 
gian, and Polish descent have moved 
into the area, intermarried, and at- 
tained status in the community. 

If typicality cannot be claimed for 
this parish and its community, due to 
insufficient comparative data, the ab- 
sence of clearly atypical characteristics 
can be noted. The parish is not within 
a cultural island nor isolated from con- 
tacts with urban and industrial cen- 
ters. The county in which it is located 
ranked in the second highest fifth of 
all counties of the United States in 


farm-operator family level-of-living in 


1950... There is a certain amount of 
local residential and occupational mo- 
bility and out-migration of young peo- 
ple who seek employment in larger 
cities of the state. The population of 
the community is not only ethnically 
but also religiously heterogeneous; 
Catholics are most numerous, followed 
by Lutherans and smaller numbers of 
Methodists, Moravians, and others. 


IDENTIFICATION OF MEMBERS 


Membership in a Catholic parish is 
defined legally by the Canon Law of 
the Universal Church, and by statutes 
and regulations of the diocese in which 
it is located, though sometimes local 
custom introduces unofficial and per- 
haps even legally invalid variations. 
The Code of Canon Law requires each 
diocese to be divided into “distinct 
territorial parts” having their deter- 
mined populations, designated paro- 
chial churches, and proper pastors.* 
Apart, therefore, from what are called 
personal and national parishes and oc- 
casional locally sanctioned excep- 
tions, the fact of residence within 
parochial boundaries determines par- 
ish membership for Catholics.* 

Members have obligations in both 
spiritual and temporal matters. The 
spiritual matters are primary. Most 
prominent among the material obliga- 
tions and useful in the present instance 
as an accepted criterion of standing is 


7 Margaret Jarman Hagood, Farm-Opera- 
tor Family Level-of-Living Indexes for 
Counties of the United States, 1930, 1940, 
1945, and 1950 (Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, 1952). 

® Canon 216, no. 4. 

®°A social advantage of the territorial 
principle of organization has been noted by 
Douglas Ensminger, among others: “The 
Roman Catholic Church has demonstrated 
that social differentiation is unnecessary, 
however, for where the Catholic Church 
exists, it serves all status groups within a 
given geographic area.” (In Carl C. Tay- 
lor et al., Rural Life in the United States 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949], p. 122.) 
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support of the parish. Published regu- 
lations of the diocese of the parish 
studied have been explicit on this 
point, at least in the past. Pastors, for 
example, were at one time advised to 
post and explain such rules as the fol- 
lowing: “Only those are considered 
full members of the parish and entitled 
to the services of the priest, who com- 
ply with all their duties toward the 
Church”; further, “Besides families 
properly enrolled on the Register of 
the Parish, only such grown persons 
will be considered members who fulfill 
their religious duties, and who, if they 
work for their own account, rent a seat 
in the church or contribute the re- 
quired membership fee.”'® The poor, 
the wives and children of delinquent 
heads of households, and others who 
might be unable to contribute through 
no fault of their own, were specifically 
exempt from these provisions. 

The duty to pay “pew rent” (later 
“dues”) was systematically defined in 
this parish from the beginning through 
a system of classifications based upon 
means; in 1946 the parishioners in an- 
nual meeting substituted a system of 
equal assessments for family units."' 
It is unnecessary for present purposes 
to enter into details concerning this 
system. A rule applied over many 
years excluded from the rolls those 
who failed to make payments on their 
assessments for three consecutive 
years. Annual financial reports, issued 
irregularly at first, have been pub- 
lished continuously since 1912. These 
represent the nearest approximation to 
official membership lists and have al- 
ways listed the names of all heads of 
families or households (or of Catholic 
spouses in mixed marriages) recog- 


10 Source withheld. 

11See a previous study by the present 
author, “The Relation of Financial Assess- 
ment to Status in a Rural Parish,” The 
American Catholic Sociological Review, IX 
(1948), pp. 26-38. 
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nized as members. In effect, member- 
ship is maintained in the name of the 
head for the entire family. Single per- 
sons, including at times all unmarried 
wage earners in the parish, have also 
been listed, but with less regularity. 
Acceptance of the parochial criteria 
of membership, through use of the pub- 
lished financial reports for identifica- 
tion of members, excludes from the 
study those long-lapsed Catholics who 
would be revealed by a parish census 
(although these are now known as 
such within the community), others 
who while faithful to their religious 
obligations in general may have es- 
caped being listed as members, and 
former members of the parish regarded 
as excessively delinquent in the pay- 
ment of financial assessments. Only 
brief attention need be given to the 
problem of enumeration, however. 


Family units evading listing in annual 
reports have never been significant in 


number, except possibly in cases of in- 
migrant temporary residents during 
World War II. Their omission can 
only bias conservatively any conclu- 
sions which may be drawn about mem- 
bership growth. While families de- 
fecting before 1912 or before migration 
into the parish are also excluded by 
the definition of membership and the 
source of the data, members lapsing 
either in faith or in financial contribu- 
tions after 1912 are included in the in- 
vestigation since their names were on 
public record previous to their lapses. 
It may be noted, incidentally, that 
membership units have been identified 
with relative ease because of the au- 
thor’s familiarity with the parish and 
the ease of securing reliable informa- 
tion through concealed interviews with 
members and former lay officials. 


COMPOSITION OF MEMBERSHIP 


Analysis has involved review of 
membership units listed in the annual 
reports from 1912 to 1949. The num- 
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ber of units in each of the following 
categories was determined for each 
year: (a) unbroken families, including 
in a few cases a surviving aged rela- 
tive, (b) family units headed by Cath- 
olic spouses in mixed marriages, (c) 
family units in which heads had lapsed 
in religious observance, (d) broken 
families headed by widowed or—rarely 
—separated persons, (e) unmarried or 
widowed heads of households, (f) sin- 
gle persons. This last category has 
been omitted from tabulations, since it 
consists of self-supporting sons or 
daughters of member families already 
listed. Temporary or summer resi- 
dents listed occasionally have also been 
excluded. 

It may be noted at the outset that 
the trend of parish growth has been 
steady —from 103 membership units 
listed at the beginning of 1912 to 187 
listed at the beginning of 1949—and 
that the distribution of units among 
the several categories outlined has re- 
mained substantially unchanged dur- 
ing this entire period. In 1949, 141 
family units (75.4 per cent), four of 
them including an aged parent, were 
unbroken and reputed to be faithful in 
their religious duties; 22 (11.8 per 
cent) were headed by Catholic spouses 
married to non-Catholics; 3 (1.6 per 
cent) had heads who had publicly 
lapsed from Catholic practice while 
their wives and children remained 
faithful; 10 (5.3 per cent) had been 
broken by the death of one of the 
spouses; and 11 (5.9 per cent) consisted 
of unmarried or widowed persons. A 
check of distributions for previous 
years shows a constant proportion in 
the first category; a return in 1949 to 
the original proportion in mixed mar- 
riages after steady absolute and rela- 
tive decline in this category from 1920 
to 1940; a numerically constant, and 
hence relatively declining, number of 
lapsed heads of families; a reduction in 
the proportion of broken families after 


TABLE 1. Comparative GROWTH OF PARISH 
AND LocAL GOVERNMENTAL DIVISIONS 


| Member 
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TABLE 2. DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIP 
UNITs BY PERIOD OF MEMBERSHIP 
IN PARISH, 1949 


veer | ror waite | Number Per cent 
1950...... | 20,870 i eae Resident in parish since | 
ae 19,095 1,588 | 153 Descendants of those 
1930...... _ 18,182 1,562 | 113 listed in 1912......... 75 | 40.1 
aa | 19,073 1,613 119 First listed, 1913-24, 
first listed, 1913-24.... 22 11.9 
First listed, 1925-39, 
a steady increase from 1912 to the ear- inclusive vspeasessree: 16 8.5 
Descendants of those 
ly forties; and relative constancy in the first listed, 1925-39... 10 53 
proportion of unmarried and widowed  Firct listed, 
members. The evident stability in the eee ‘ 28 15.0 
composition of parish membership pe 
hardly requires comment. 187 100.0 


Measured in terms of the increase of 
its membership units, in comparison 
with enumerations of individuals by 
the United States Census during the 
same period, the parish seems to have 
grown at a more rapid rate than either 
the rural town—within which most of 
the parishioners live—or the entire 
county. Table 1 provides the relevant 
data. It is apparent that while the 
population of the county increased 11.5 
per cent and that of the town 13.5 per 
cent between 1910 and 1950, the num- 
ber of member units in the parish in- 
creased 81.5 per cent during virtually 
the same period. Between 1910 and 
1940, the populations of town and coun- 
ty were maintained near stability, but 
membership units of the parish in- 
creased 48.4 per cent in number. Even 
during the 1940’s, when there was con- 
siderable mobility with some net in- 
migration into the town, the growth 
rate of the parish continued to exceed 
that of the surrounding governmental 
units. 

Table 2 indicates that a considerable 
proportion of the growth can be attrib- 
uted to the natural increase of the 
parochial population. Thus, 52.9 per 
cent of the membership units in 1949 
represented families already resident 


TABLE 3. DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIP 
Units By NUMBER OF GENERATIONS OF 
MEMBERSHIP IN THE PARISH, 1949 


Generations in parish | Number | Per cent 
2 1.0 
35 18.7 
65 34.8 

187 "100.0 


in the parish in 1912, or their descend- 
ants. Only 28.8 per cent of the units 
in 1949 had been in the parish less than 
twenty-five years, 15.0 per cent less 
than ten years. (The latter category 
includes wartime  in-migrants, of 
course.) This stability is shown as 
well in Table 3, which reveals that ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the units in 
1949 had been represented on the par- 
ish rolls for more than one generation 
in their respective family histories. 
Comparison of the reports of 1912 and 
1949 discloses that, of the 103 member- 
ship units in the parish in 1912, 60 (58.3 
per cent) were represented by the orig- 
inal units or their descendants in 1949. 

Examination of changes in member- 
ship listings year by year reveals fur- 
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TABLE 4. Percentace DISTRIBUTION OF 
HEADS OF MEMBERSHIP UNITS, BY 
OccuPATION, 1912 1949 


Occupation 


Farming: 
Full-time 
Part-time 
Farm labor 
Retired 


Nonfarming: 
Business-professional. . | 


WRN 


In 


Unemployed, retired .. 


ther how much the growth of the par- 
ish has been associated with the sta- 
bility of its member families. Each 
year, from one to eight (3.5 on the av- 
erage) new membership units have 
been formed through the marriages of 
young parishioners who remain within 
the parish; over the years, nearly 18 
per cent of these marriages have in- 
volved the prior conversion of one of 
the partners to the Catholic faith. 
(Note that these statistics do not rep- 
resent the total number of marriages 
in the parish.) On the other hand, 1 
unit each year has been lost through 
death, while 1.7 units have suffered the 
death of their heads. From 1 to 11 (in 
one year, 18) units have migrated out 
of the parish annually, about five per 
year on the average; these have been 
largely compensated for by annual, 
new in-migration of 3.5 units on the 
average and the return after out-mi- 
gration of 1.2 units per year. An av- 
erage of 1.7 units have lapsed from 
membership each year and 1.6 units 
have returned after lapses. Continu- 
ance of parental homes and settlement 
within the parish of some of its newly 
married sons and daughters are thus 
revealed as the crucial factors in parish 
growth. The majority of young pa- 
rishioners, however, necessarily seek 


their opportunities elsewhere. 
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TABLE 5. DistrrrsuTttlon oF MEMBERSHIP 
UNITs By RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS OF 
MARITAL PARTNERS, 1949 


(unbroken marriages only) 


Religious affillations Number | Per cent 


Both parties reared 
Catholics 
One party converted at 
marriage | 27 
One party converted 
after marriage 5 
One party non-Catholic. 22 
Data unavailable | 6 


63.8 
16.3 
3.0 
13.3 
3.6 


100.0 
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As the statistics suggest, the stability 
and growth of the parish have been 
maintained in spite of a fair amount of 
mobility. This point is emphasized 
further by comparing the occupations 
of heads of membership units in 1912 
and 1949 (Table 4). While the number 
of full-time farmers holding member- 
ship in the parish increased from 84 to 
95 in the span of years studied, the in- 
crease of part-time farmers and farm 
laborers and especially of nonfarm 
workers was conspicuous in parish 
growth. It seems evident, too, that 
changes in occupational distribution 
involved natives of the parish to an 
appreciable extent, even if the volume 
of migration is taken into account. 
These changes suggest, incidentally, 
the role of occupational mobility in 
community adjustment to technologi- 
cal development. 


CONVERSIONS, LAPSES, AND DEFECTIONS 

Allusion has been made above to 
conversions at marriage as a source of 
parish growth, since about 18 per cent 
of new membership units formed by 
marriage within the parish were found 
to include a spouse converted to the 
Catholic faith. Table 5 shows that this 
proportion was still characteristic of 
parish membership in 1949. Of the 27 
members at this time who were con- 
verts at marriage, 18 were wives. The 
expected predominance of female part- 


= 
864 | 71.6 ——————— 
81.6 | 
| 
48 | 
13.6 | 
10 | 
Clerical workers......|........ 


ners in mixed marriages was also 
found;’* in only 4 of 22 cases was the 
husband Catholic. It is of interest to 
note that in 5 instances among the 
1949 members marriages had first been 
attempted outside the Church and later 
validated; of these, 1 involved two par- 
ties reared as Catholics, 1 was a mixed 
marriage, and 3 had resulted in con- 
version of the non-Catholic partner. 

Mixed marriages attempted outside 
the Church and involving the defection 
of the Catholic partner are not includ- 
ed in the data of this study. Only cen- 
sus techniques could reveal statistical- 
ly the net effect of such marriages up- 
on the parish at a given time. A few 
approximate measures may be _ used, 
however. In 17 of the 103 membership 
units on the parish rolls in 1912, for 
example, one or more children even- 
tually ceased the practice of the faith 
after marriage outside the Church. In 
1949, defections of this kind had al- 
ready occurred in at least 16 of all 187 
units listed. 

Among a total of 401 membership 
units listed at some time between 1912 
and 1949, ecclesiastically valid mixed 
marriages were identified in 56 cases 
(14.0 per cent). In 2 of these, the 
Catholic partner later defected; in 6 
units (4 involving husbands), children 
were for various reasons not reared as 
Catholics; but in at least 12 cases the 
non-Catholic parjners (7 husbands, 5 
wives) later entered the Church. 
Among 43 units (10.7 per cent) in 
which one of the parties was identified 
as a convert at the time of marriage, 
apparently there were only 2 in which 
the convert did not remain faithful; 
but in 7 units, to date, one or more chil- 
dren have defected. In the nature of 


12 Cf. Fichter, op. cit., p. 107, who report- 
ed 78 Catholic husbands and 213 Catholic 
wives in 291 mixed marriages enumerated; 
or Kelly, op. cit., p. 55, who found 68 per 
cent of the Catholic partners in 4,680 mixed 
marriages in the Diocese of St. Augustine 
to be wives. : 
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the case, and because many of the units 
included have migrated out of the par- 
ish, statistics on these points cannot be 
completely reliable, but they appear 
nevertheless to be consistent with oth- 
er trends discovered in this study and 
with local estimates. The parish ap- 
pears to have a slight advantage in the 
religious mobility which is indicated. 

Lapses of membership in the parish, 
as distinct from lapses in observance of 
religious duties or defection from the 
Church, have been frequent enough. 
The pattern of the parish is revealed in 
an examination of units resident with- 
in its boundaries for ten years or more, 
numbering 212 of the total of 401. 
Lapses of membership occurred in at 
least 48 (22.6 per cent) of these, due 
usually to nonpayment of dues, dis- 
putes with pastors, and lapses in re- 
ligious observance. The latter factor 
was involved in 20 of these cases (9.4 
per cent of the 212 units). Lapses be- 
cause of irregularity in financial con- 
tributions or intraparochial disputes 
were always temporary, but one or 
both of these factors was sometimes 
linked with lapses from the practice of 
religion. In most cases these were also 
temporary, even if prolonged, but they 
were productive of defections of chil- 
dren in no less than ten instances. The 
practice of religion, like social partici- 
pation in general, is to a very large ex- 
tent a family trait.'* 


CONCLUSION 


In view of the lack of studies of rural 
Catholic parishes—due in part to the 
relatively small number of such parish- 
es—this brief summary of trends in one 
parish is useful for its illustrative data 
en membership profiles, maintenance 
of membership roles, sources of growth, 
and general standards of religious ob- 


13 Cf. W. A. Anderson, “The Family and 
Individual Social Participation,” American 
Sociological Review, VIII:4 (Aug., 1943), 
pp. 420-424. 
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servance. The techniques employed in- 
dicate potential uses of published pa- 
rochial records which must be readily 
available in many localities. Accumu- 
lation of data through similar studies 
would facilitate analysis of numerous 
problems in the sociology of communi- 
ties and the sociology of religion. 

The parish studied, for example, 
seems to offer an exception to a recent 
generalization that “The effectiveness 
of any family unit association in main- 
taining a large membership probably 
depends upon diversity of appeal... .”"* 
Membership has grown without nota- 
ble increase in the diversity of paro- 
chial activities at the same time that 
competing associations and interests 
and the means for their enjoyment 
have multiplied. Undoubtedly this is 
associated partly with the distinctive 
nature and obligation of religious wor- 


%*Leonard Broom and Philip Selznick, 
Sociology (Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson & 
Co., 1955), p. 399. The authors cite the 
church as such an association, “attracting 
support from many persons who first join 
the recreational church clubs for married 
couples or who send their children to Sun- 
day school.” 
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ship in Catholic life, so that Catholic 
parishes have less of the character of 
voluntary associations than those of 
other denominations. Partly, also, the 
rural setting of the parish in question 
enables it to serve broad traditional 
functions of sociability which have 
been lost to a much greater degree in 
urban communities. 

This leads to a final consideration of 
the relation between community and 
associational orientations in the local 
value structure. The data indicate the 
value, derived in the first place from 
religious belief, which is attached to 
the maintenance of the parish and the 
support which this value receives from 
stability of residence and occupation 
in the community. Community-orient- 
ed values, such as those involved in 
prestige classes, have visible effects 
within the parish, too.'* Unfortunate- 
ly, the scope of the data is too limited 
te show directly how the parochial as- 
sociation functions in turn in main- 
taining stability of residence and occu- 
pation and integration of the commu- 
nity. 


15 Cf. Nuesse, op. cit. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF TRADE-CENTER POPULATION CHANGE TO 
DISTANCE FROM LARGER CENTERS IN AN AGRICULTURAL AREA 


by Edward Hassinger+ 


ABSTRACT 


The relationship between 1940-1950 population change of small trade 
centers in southern Minnesota and the distance of the smaller centers from 
larger ones was examined by means of a spatial construct which located 
small centers in zones according to distance from centers of 2,000 popula- 


tion or larger. 


It was found that there was a systematic positive relation- 


ship between growth and distance from centers of 2,000 or larger, and that 
the size of the larger center affected the growth pattern of surrounding 


centers. 


A kind of suburbanization appeared to take place around centers 


of 5,000 or larger, which was not so clearly indicated for centers with popu- 
lations between 2,000 and 5,000. When size of trade centers was controlled, 
distance from larger centers remained a factor in the growth pattern. 


Isolated farmsteads and trade cen- 
ters of various sizes are almost uni- 
versal in agricultural areas of the 
United States. This is not the case 
throughout most areas of the world, 
where tillers of the land are more like- 
ly to live in agricultural villages. 
Whatever the reasons for the pattern 
of settlement in this country—and they 
have been rather carefully examined’ 
—the agricultural trade center is an 
important human aggregate and a 
firmly established cultural form. 

Growth and decline of trade centers 
has been considered by many sociolo- 
gists.2 As the focus of communication, 


+University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

1Lowry Nelson, The Mormon Village 
(Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 
1952), pp. 3-22; T. Lynn Smith, The Sociol- 
ogy of Rural Life (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1947), pp. 241-244. 

2E.g., Paul H. Vogt, Introduction to Rural 
Sociology (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1918), pp. 356-364; John M. Gillette, Rural 
Sociology (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1923), pp. 459-484; C. Luther Fry, American 
Villagers (New York: George H. Doran 
Co., 1926); Carle C. Zimmerman, Farm 
Trade Centers in Minnesota, 1905-1929, Min- 
nesota AES Bull. 269 (St. Paul, 1930); 
Charles E. Lively, Growth and Decline of 
Farm Trade Centers in Minnesota, 1905- 
1930, Minnesota AES Bull. 287 (St. Paul, 
1932); Harold C. Hoffsommer, Relation of 
Cities and Larger Villages to Changes in 
Rural Trade and Social Areas of Wayne 


commerce, professional service, and so- 
cial activity, and as a place of popula- 
tion concentration, the trade center is 
an important element in rural social or- 
ganization. Systematic changes in the 
population of such centers have con- 
sequence for, and are indicative of, 
general changes in rural society. 
Changes in trade-center population are, 
of course, of great concern to those who 
live and make their living in these 
places. The concern of businessmen is 
obvious; but those planning for tomor- 
row’s schools, hospitals, and utilities 
also must be alert to population shifts. 
The growth and decline of trade cen- 
ters also has important consequences 
for people living on farms, and in some 


County, New York, Cornell University AES 
Bull. 582 (Ithaca, 1934); T. Lynn Smith, 
Farm Trade Centers in Louisiana, 1901 to 
1931, Louisiana AES Bull. 234 (Baton 
Rouge, 1933); Paul H. Landis, The Growth 
and Decline of South Dakota Trade Cen- 
ters, 1901-1933, South Dakota AES Bull. 
279 (Brookings, 1933); Paul H. Landis, 
Washington Farm Trade Centers, 1900-1935, 
Washington AES Bull. 360 (Pullman, 1938) ; 
Edmund deS. Brunner and T. Lynn Smith, 
“Village Growth and Decline, 1930-40,” Ru- 
ral Sociology, IX:2 (June, 1944), pp. 103- 
115; Edmund deS. Brunner, “Village 
Growth, 1940-1950,” Rural Sociology, XVI: 2 
(June, 1951), pp. 111-118; Lowry Nelson 
and Ernst T. Jacobson, “Recent Changes in 
Farm Trade Centers in Minnesota,” Rural 
Sociology, VI:2 (June, 1941), pp. 99-106. 
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ways reflects the changing relationship 
between farm and town. 

Only in an ideal sense can individual 
population centers be conceived of as 
isolated and, with their hinterlands, 
self-sufficient. Even in the early days 
of settlement in the Midwest, isolation, 
though greater than at the present, was 
far from complete.’ But when trans- 
portation is good, a large variety of 
goods and services is demanded, and lo- 
cal loyalties are decreasing, trade cen- 
ters find it more difficult to retain ex- 
clusive trade areas. Places established 
under different conditions are not all 
equally in harmony with changes tak- 
ing place. With the breakdown of iso- 
lation, competition among centers may 
be expected. In such a situation, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that the 
distance of smaller centers from larger 
ones may be related to the growth of 
the smaller centers. To determine 
whether such a relationship exists was 
the purpose of the present study. 

The study area consisted of 43 coun- 
ties in southern Minnesota. All the 351 
incorporated places within the area 
were included in the analysis. Be- 
cause of the characteristics of the study 
area, these places were judged to be 
agricultural trade centers.‘ 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN GROWTH AND 
DISTANCE FROM LARGER CENTERS 


The hypothesis was that smaller 
places in proximity to larger ones are 
at a disadvantage in maintaining popu- 


’Lewis Atherton, Main Street on the 
Middle Border (Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1954), p. 52. 

*For details on selection and character- 
istics of the area and the rationale for con- 
sidering places within the area agricultural 
trade centers, see Edward Hassinger, “Fac- 
tors Associated with Population Changes in 
Agricultural Trade Centers of Southern 
Minnesota, 1940-1950” (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of Minnesota, 1956), 
pp. 37-51. The basic population data used 
in the study are from the 1950 U. S. Census 
of Population. 
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lation growth. For purposes of the 
study, incorporated places of 2,000 or 
more population, in 1940, were consid- 
ered “large,” and those under 2,000 
were classed as “small.” Concentric 
circles were drawn around the large 
centers, at intervals of 7, 10, and 15 
miles from the center. The area inside 
the first circle around each center (7- 
mile radius) was designated Zone I; 
the area between the first and second 
circles (7 to 10 miles) , Zone II; the area 
between the second and third circles 
(10 to 15 miles), Zone III; and the area 
outside the third circle (15 or more 
miles from a given center and not 
closer to another), Zone IV. The small- 
er places (under 2,000 population) 
were then classified according to the 
zone in which they were located. The 
concentric-zone construct was regard- 
ed as a device to categorize systemati- 
cally the distance of smaller centers 
from larger centers, and, by thus sim- 
plifying the distance factor, to make a 
test possible. 

This construct involves the assump- 
tion that movement to the larger cen- 
ter is equally unobstructed physically 
(by lakes, rivers, hills, etc.) for all 
places within its territory, and that the 
only physical variable is radial dis- 
tance between the smaller and larger 
centers. Maps of the area make it ap- 
parent that this is not always the case. 
However, good roads tend to connect 
towns, and the larger centers are gen- 
erally a focus for highways and the 
better secondary roads of the area. 
The road system allows rather free 
travel in all directions. Of the few 
major physical barriers, perhaps the 
most prominent is the Minnesota River, 
not a difficult river to bridge. Lakes 
may be responsible for some indirect 
routes, but they are not numerous in 
the southern part of the state. 

The smaller places that were within 
10 miles of a large center (Zones I, II) 
were compared with those more dis- 


TABLE 1. 


Population change, 140-1950 


TRADE-CENTER POPULATION CHANGE 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SMALL CENTERS, BY 1940-1950 PopuLATION CHANGE 


Gained 5 per cent or more.................. 


Did not gain 5 per cent........ccesccesccecs 
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| Distance from nearest large center 


Less than 10 miles | 10 miles or more 
(N = 114) (N = 192) 


52.6 
47.4 


100.0 


= 37 


TABLE 2. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SMALL CENTERS, BY 1940-1950 PopULATION CHANGE, 
DISTANCE FROM NEAREST LARGE CENTER, AND POPULATION OF NEAREST LARGE CENTER 


Distance from nearest large center, 
by 1940 population of large center 


Population change, 1940-1950 
| 


Gained 5 per cent Or more.............. 


Did not gain 5 per cent... 


tant (Zones III, IV). Between 1940 
and 1950, 39 per cent of the small places 
within 10 miles of a larger center 
gained 5 per cent or more in popula- 
tion, while 53 per cent of the more iso- 
lated small centers gained this much 
(Table 1). This difference was sig- 
nificant’ and in the direction hypothe- 
sized. 

The larger centers were then divided 
into two subgroups—those with popu- 
lations between 2,000 and 4,999, and 
those with 5,000 or more people*—and 
the operations were repeated. The 
small centers were grouped according 


SIn this paper, relationships and differ- 
ences with a chance occurrence probability 
of 5 per cent or less (P < .05) are consid- 
ered significant. 

*The largest center had a 1940 popula- 
tion of about 25,000. There were 30 centers 
with populations between 2,000 and 4,999 
and 15 centers of 5,000 or more population. 


Population } Population 
2,000-4,999 5,000 or more 
Less than 10 miles } Lessthan | 10 miles 
10 miles ermore | 10miles | or more 
(N = 83) (N = 1381) (N = 31) | (N = 61) 
28.9 70.0 50.8 


to whether the large center to which 
they were nearest had a population 
above or below 5,000, and whether the 
center was more or less than 10 miles 
away (Table 2). 

For places in areas surrounding cen- 
ters with populations of 2,000 to 4,999, 
the relationship of growth to distance 
from larger centers was intensified; 29 
per cent of the places within 10 miles 
gained 5 per cent or more, while 53 per 
cent of those 10 or more miles away 
gained that much. This difference was 
in the direction of the original hypoth- 
esis, and was significant (Table 2). 

For places surrounding centers of 
5,000 or larger, there was no significant 
relationship, and the direction of the 
apparent relationship was reversed. 
Over two-thirds of the places within 
10 miles gained 5 per cent or more, 
compared with about half of those 


|| 
AND By DISTANCE FROM NEAREST LARGE CENTER 
| — 
......... 38.6 | | 
61.4 
2.7.21; < & 
711 | 47.3 30.0 49.2 
Al 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
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TABLE 3. Averace 1940 PopuLATION OF SMALL CENTERS, BY DISTANCE FROM NEAREST LARGE 


CENTER AND BY POPULATION OF NEAREST LARGE CENTER 


Distance from nearest large center 


Less than 7 miles 
7 through 9 miles 
10 through 14 miles 


15 or more miles 


(Zone I) 
(Zone II) 
(Zone III) 
(Zone IV) 


| Population of nearest large center 


2,000—-4,999 


| 5,000 and over 


313 
509 
586 
693 


more distant. As to the reason for this 
reversal, one may speculate that per- 
haps centers with 2,000 to 4,999 inhabi- 
tants offered more nearly the same 
kind of service as their smaller neigh- 
bors and, thus, were more destructive- 
ly competitive. Centers over 5,000 may 
have stabilized competitive relations in 
their areas at an earlier time, and may 
have more nearly dominated rather 
than rivaled surrounding places. In 
such an adjustment, the smaller places 
may take on some of the characteristics 
of suburbs—that is, they provide hous- 
ing and certain basic services, and the 
larger center provides employment 
and specialized services. 


SIZE OF TRADE CENTERS CONTROLLED 

Not only growth but also size of 
place was related to distance from 
large centers. The average size of 
small incorporated places increased 
with distance from the larger center, 
regardless of the size of the larger cen- 
ter (Table 3). Size also was related to 
growth, thus completing the triangle 
of relationships. The coefficient of cor- 
relation for size and growth of the 
small centers was .25, and significant 
(Table 5). Though not high, this re- 
lationship seemed sufficient to make it 
desirable to control size in analyzing 
the relation of growth and distance 
from larger centers. 

The small places were grouped in 
three size categories on the basis of 
their 1940 population—under 400, 400- 


999, and 1,000-1,999—and the categories 
were compared as to the relationship 
of population gain to distance from the 
nearest large center, separately for 
cases where the population of the large 
center was less than 5,000 and those 
where the large center had 5,000 or 
more (Table 4). The small number of 
cases in the 1,000-1,999 category did 
not permit the application of a chi- 
square test, either for small places 
around centers of 5,000 or more or for 
those around centers with populations 
of 2,000-4,999. The 400-999 category 
had too few cases around centers of 
5,000 or more. 

Around centers with populations of 
2,000 to 4,999, the difference in growth 
of small places within 10 miles and 
those 10 or more miles away was not 
significant, although it was in the ex- 
pected direction. But for places of 400 
to 999 population around these centers, 
there was a difference significant at the 
5-per-cent level. Further study of the 
small places in this latter category 
showed that none of the six that were 
within 7 miles of the larger center 
(Zone I) gained in population as much 
as 5 per cent. It appears, then, that 
proximity to a center with a popula- 
tion of 2,000 to 4,999 was more likely 
to be a factor in the failure of places 
in the 400-999 category to gain than it 
was for places under 400 in population. 
The explanation suggested before 


seems supported here, in that places of 


| 
394 483 
| 550 573 


TABLE 4. 


TRADE-CENTER POPULATION CHANGE 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SMALL CENTERS, BY 1940-1950 PoPULATION CHANGE, 
DISTANCE FROM NEAREST LARGE CENTER, AND POPULATION OF NEAREST LARGE 
CENTER, WITH POPULATION OF SMALL CENTERS CONTROLLED 
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Distance from nearest large center, 
by 10 population of large center 


Population change, 140-1950, 


by 140 population of small center 


Population 


Population | 
5.000 or more 


2,000-4 999 | 


| 


Less than 10 miles || Less than 10 miles 
10 miles or more | 10 miles or more 
| (N = 83) (N=131) | (N = 31) (N = 61) 

Population 400 or less: (N = 51) (w=52) || (w=22) (NV = 20) 
Gained 5 per cent or more............. 23.5 | 30.8 | 68.2 40.0 
Did not gain 5 per cent................ 76.5 69.2 | 31.8 60.0 

| [x2 = 35, = 

Population 400-999: (N = 27) (VN=51) || (N=8) (NV = 28) 
Gained 5 per cent or more............. 37.0 66.7 | 62.5 50.0 
Did not gain per 63.0 33.3 37.5 50.0 

(X* = 62 df. = 1; || [Not enough cases for 
P < ©.) X?-test.] 

Population 1,000-1,999: (N =5) (V=283) || (N = 13) 
Gained 5 per cent or more............. 40.0 67.8 100.0 61.5 
Did not gain 5 per Cent. 60.0 38.5 

[Not enough cases for {Not enough cases for 
X?#-test.] X®-test.] 


400 to 999 would be expected to be 
more directly in competition with cen- 
ters of 2,000 to 4,999 than would places 
under 400. 

Around centers of 5,000 or larger, 
twice as many places under 400 and 
within 10 miles gained 5 per cent or 
more as did not gain that much. But 
among places of this size that were 10 
or more miles from the larger center, 
only two-thirds as many gained as did 
not gain 5 per cent. The difference, 
while not significant, was not in the 
direction that would suggest loss of 
population through competition with 
the larger centers. Rather, it tended to 
corroborate the idea that places of this 
size near centers of 5,000 or larger 


may make accommodative adjustments 
characteristic of suburbs. 


DISTANCE FROM LARGER CENTERS 
CONTROLLED 

As a means of examining the rela- 
tionship between size of center and 
growth, with distance from the larger 
center controlled, the data were an- 
alyzed by zone (Table 5). In the in- 
terpretation of the table, it should be 
remembered that the size range and 
average size of place were not alike for 
all zones. Although the zero-order cor- 
relation coefficient of size and growth 
was r = .25 for all small places, the 
breakdown by zone and size of nearest 
large center disclosed that the rela- 
tionship was somewhat stronger for 
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TABLE 5. CorrReLATION oF 1940 PopuLATION AND 1940-1950 PopuLaTION GAIN OF SMALL 
CENTERS, BY DISTANCE FROM NEAREST LARGE CENTER AND BY POPULATION OF 


Distance of small center from — 
nearest large center 


2,000-4,990 


Centers with 10 population of: 


Coefficients (r) for zones around each type of 


large center 


All centers 


5,000 or more 


(Zone 1) 


Less than 7 miles 
7 through 9 miles 
10 through 14 miles 


15 miles or more 


= 215) —.05..(N 


14); .00..(N 41) 
16), .13..(N = 72) 
41) *.22.(N = 113) 
20) *.43..(N = 80) 


91) *.25.(N = 306) 


= 27)| .08..(N 
= 56) -.40..(N 

.11..(N 
= .43..(N 


*Significant at 5-per-cent level. 


places around centers of 2,000 to 4,999 
population (r — .33) but practically 
nonexistent for places around centers 
of 5,000 or more (r — —.05). 

For all places within 7 miles of large 
centers (Zone I), there was no correla- 
tion of size and growth. There was 
practically none for places around cen- 
ters of 5,000 or more considered sep- 
arately, while the slight relationship 
for places around centers of 2,000 to 
4,999 population was negative, in con- 
trast to the general relationship be- 
tween size and growth. In Zone II (7 
to 10 miles away), there was a positive 
and significant relationship around cen- 
ters of 2,000 to 4,999, but a negative 
correlation coefficient—larger but not 
statistically significant'‘—for places 
around centers of 5,000 or larger. A 
positive relationship was found in Zone 
III (10- to 15-mile radius) around 
larger centers in both size ranges, but 
it was greater for places around cen- 
ters of 2,000 to 4,999 population. In 
Zone IV, the correlation coefficient was 
the same for places around centers in 
both size ranges. The relationship 
(r — .43) was greater than for any 
other single zone, and considerably 
greater than for all small places. 


tNone of the coefficients for places 
around centers of 5,000 or more were sig- 
nificant; the number of such centers was 
small. 


While the general relationship be- 
tween size and growth noted by so 
many researchers was not refuted, 
these findings indicate a rather com- 
plex but patterned relationship among 
size, growth, and distance from larger 
centers. Since these relationships have 
been demonstrated on the basis of a 
simple spatial construct that was set 
up rather arbitrarily, they most surely 
have not been described in all their 
complexity. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


While the findings of the present 
study are generally consistent with the 
hypothesis and with the findings of 
previous research, it appears that the 
relationships may be more complex 
than sometimes has been supposed. 
There is need of a more precise model, 
for small centers, of the relationship 
of size, growth, and distance from large 
centers. It is hoped that the present 
study is a contribution toward filling 
that need. 

The differences in the relation of size 
and growth for small places around 
centers with populations of 2,000 to 
4,999 and for those around centers of 
5,000 and over suggest a need for fur- 
ther research to determine whether 
there are similar differences when the 
zones around other size categories of 
large centers are compared. 


NEAREST LARGE CENTER 
| 
| 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PLANNING TO ENTER FARMING 
ON PLANS TO ATTEND COLLEGE* 


by Archie O. Haller} 


ABSTRACT 


To date there are few empirical data available concerning factors 
responsible for the relatively low levels of urban labor-market achievement 
of farm-reared persons. The present study, based upon data for farm boys 
in a one-sixth random sample of Wisconsin high-school seniors in 1949, 
shows that planning to enter farming acts as a deterrent toward planning 
to attend college, in that fewer farm boys who plan to farm plan to go to 
college. Farm boys who plan to go to college also have higher intelligence 
test scores than those who do not, and those who plan to farm have lower 
scores than others. Contrary to expectations, however, the adverse influ- 
ence of planning to farm on planning to go to college is strongest among 
the most intelligent farm boys. The blocking of college training by plans 
to farm, that are not actually carried out, may offer a partial explanation 
for the low levels of urban occupational achievement of farm-reared per- 


Studies in several countries have 
shown that farm-reared persons have 
lower levels of occupational achieve- 
ment than do persons reared in urban 
areas.’ Recently Lipset, in attempting 


*This article reports the results of part 
of a larger project concerning talent loss, 
under the direction of William H. Sewell 
and supported by the Rockefeiler Founda- 
tion and the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion of the University of Wisconsin. The 
writer wishes to acknowledge the aid of 
the Wisconsin Student Counseling Center 
and the Numerical Analysis Laboratory of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

+Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

1Otto Ammon, Die Gesellschaftordnung 
und Ihre Natiirlichen Grundlagen (Jena: 
Verlag von Gustav Fischer, 1895), p. 145; 
Gunnar Boalt, “Social Mobility in Stock- 
holm,” Transactions of the Second World 
Congress of Sociology (London: Interna- 
tional Sociological Association, 1954), II, 
pp. 67-73; Seymour Martin Lipset, “Social 
Mobility and Urbanization,” Rural Sociol- 
ogy, XX:3-4 (Sept.-Dec., 1955), pp. 220- 
228. 
Concerning Ammon’s data, see Pitirim 
Sorokin, Social Mobility (New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1927), p. 451. Aiso, see ibid., 
pp. 144 ff.; and Pitirim A. Sorokin, Carle C. 
Zimmerman, and Charles C. Galpin, A Sys- 
tematic Source Book in Rural Sociology 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 


Press, 1932), III, p. 531. 


sons, and no doubt is personally and socially dysfunctional. 
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to explain this fact, hypothesized 
that certain rural-urban differences 
in social structure influence levels of 
educational and occupational aspira- 
tion, which in turn influence levels of 
educational and occupational achieve- 
ment.? This hypothesis has been tested 
by comparing farm-nonfarm differ- 
ences in levels of educational and oc- 
cupational aspiration among Wisconsin 
high-school seniors who were not 
planning to enter farming.’ The latter 
research shows that farm-nonfarm res- 
idence influences the levels of educa- 
tional aspiration but not levels of oc- 
cupational aspiration. However, even 
the relationship of levels of education- 
al aspiration to farm-nonfarm resi- 
dence appears too low to account for 
much of the observed differences in 
levels of occupational achievement. If 
this is true, it follows that factors other 
than levels of aspiration may inhibit 
the farm-reared person in his occupa- 
tional achievement. 


2 Lipset, op. cit. 

% Archie O. Haller and William H. Sew- 
ell, “Residence and Levels of Educational 
and Occupational Aspiration,” American 
aoe of Sociology, LXII (Jan., 1957), pp. 

7-411. 
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One alternative explanation is that 
the low levels of urban occupational 
achievement of farm-reared males may 
be due partly to an unfulfilled plan to 
become a farm operator. Participant 
observation suggests that many farm 
people believe that boys planning to 
enter farming do not need a college 
education. Since college education 
seems to have become a requirement 
for high-level nonfarm occupational 
achievement, a boy who subscribes to 
this belief about college education for 
farmers may forego the college train- 
ing that he might otherwise gain. This 
should be reflected in the college plans 
of seniors in high school who are plan- 
ning to enter farming. It was the pur- 
pose of the present study to determine 
whether the proportion of farm boys 
who plan to obtain a college education 
is lower among those planning to be- 
come farmers than it is among those 
not planning to become farmers, and 
whether this is due to the influence of 
intelligence differences between those 
who plan to farm and those who do not 
plan to farm. The findings will pro- 
vide the basis for field research con- 
cerning the influence of college plans 
on actual levels of nonfarm occupa- 
tional achievement. 

The purpose of this study was car- 
ried out by testing two related null hy- 
potheses, as follows: (1) Among farm 
boys who are seniors in high school, 
there is no significant association be- 
tween plans regarding college and 
plans regarding farming as a vocation; 
(2) among farm boys who are seniors 
in high school, there is no significant 
association between plans regarding 
college and plans regarding farming as 
a vocation, when the influence of in- 
telligence is controlled. 


METHOD 


Data for testing the hypotheses were 
secured from a one-sixth random sam- 
ple of all high-school seniors in the 
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state of Wisconsin, in the school year 
1947-1948. The subjects of the pres- 
ent study include all males who re- 
ported that their parents are farmers, 
a total of 565 persons. Data concerning 
college plans were taken from a pair 
of questions asking whether the sub- 
ject definitely planned to attend col- 
lege and the name of the college in 
which he planned to enroll. All those 
who stated that they planned to enter 
a regular four-year degree-granting 
college or university were coded as 
“planning to attend college.” All oth- 
ers were coded as “not planning to at- 
tend college.” The dichotomy “plan- 
ning to attend college” versus “not 
planning to attend college” is used as 
the dependent variable of the study. 
Data for the independent variable—the 
subject’s plans regarding farming— 
were taken from a question asking the 
subject to name the vocation he 
planned to pursue; respondents were 
coded as “planning to farm” or “not 
planning to farm.” Data for the con- 
trol variable — intelligence — were the 
students’ scores on the Henmon-Nelson 
Test of Mental Ability. The I.Q. scores 
were rank-ordered from highest to 
lowest, then divided into three groups 
of equal size: “high I.Q.” (range: 111- 
132), “middle LQ.” (range: 104-111), 
and “low I1.Q.” (range 61-104). 


RESULTS 


Data testing the first hypothesis 
are presented in Table 1. In gen- 
eral, the percentages appear to show 
a disproportionate number of col- 


*The data were collected by the Wiscon- 
sin Student Counseling Center as a part of 
its regular program of intelligence testing 
in the state’s high schools. The year 1947- 
1948 was chosen because it is the earliest 
period for which complete data are avail- 
able for a projected longitudinal study of 
educational and occupational behavior. 

5V. A. C. Henmon and M. J. Nelson, The 
Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability 
(Chicago, Ill.: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1942). 
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PR on 1. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF plans regarding farming must be re- 
ESPONDENTS BY PLANS REGARDING COLLEGE jected. It must be concluded that 


AND PLANS REGARDING FARMING 
AS A VOCATION farm boys in the final year of high 
school who intend to farm plan to at- 


oe le tend college less frequently than do 

Plans regarding | Not | All those who do not plan to farm. 

college Planning planning = 365) 

tofarm | tarm | However, this finding does not neces- 
sarily mean that planning to farm di- 
| Per cent rectly influences college plans. This is 
Planning to because there is considerable evidence 
attend........ | 18 | 43 33 that each of these variables, plans re- 
(N = 185) | garding farming and plans regarding 
Not planning | college, is related to intelligence. 
to attend ..... 82 57 67 While the evidence is conflicting, 
(N = 380) | __ | __ | __ most studies indicate that the more 
Sl. donne | 100 | 100 100 intelligent farm boys tend to leave 
(N = 565) farming to enter nonfarm occupa- 


—— tions.” As shown in Table 2, the 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS BY PLANS REGARDING 


TABLE 2. 
FARMING AS A VOCATION AND INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORES 


Intelligence test scores 
; | Highest | Middle | Lowest All 
I'ians regarding farming one-third | one-third | one-third (N = 565) 
| (1Q: 111-132) | (1Q: 104-111) | 61-104) 
(N =189) (NV = 188) (N = 188) 


(N = 237) 


(N = 328) 


(N = 565) 


7 os, df 2. P« on 


lege aspirants among farm boys present data, in agreement with the 
not planning to farm. The chi-square bulk of previous findings, indicate that 
test of the significance of the ap- significantly fewer of the more intelli- 
parent relationship fails to refute this." gent farm boys plan to farm. Moreover, 
Thus, the hypothesis of no association i 
; present data (Table 3), again in agree- 
between plans regarding college and . 
ment with previous research, indicate 


that the more intelligent persons are 
disproportionately represented among 


*The standard formula for chi-square, 
xX: =: 


(where f = observed fre- 


7 E.g., Sorokin, Zimmerman, and Galpin, 


quency, f’ = expected frequency) is used . : 
in all zero-order tests of significance. See P- Cit., pp. 266-293; and C. T. Pihlblad and 
G. Udny Yule and M. G. Kendall, An Intro- C. L. Gregory, “Selective Aspects of Migra- 
duction to the Theory of Statistics (13th tion among Missouri High School Gradu- 
ed., rev.; London: Charles Griffin & Co., ates,” American Sociological Review, XIX 


1948), pp. 413-433, esp. 416. (June, 1954), pp. 314-324. 


| 
| 
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TABLE 3. PerRcentTace DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS BY PLANS 
REGARDING COLLEGE AND INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORES 


Plans regarding college 


(1Q: 111-132) 


Intelligence test scores 


Middle Lowest 
one-third one-third 
(1Q: 104-111)) (1Q: 61-104) | 
(N = 188) (N = 188) 


Highest 
one-third 


(N = 189) 


Planning to attend 
(N = 185) 


Not planning to attend 
(N = 380) 

All 

(N = 565) 


a ~~» 


Per 
29 


TABLE 4. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PLANS REGARDING COLLEGE AND PLANS REGARDING 


FARMING AS A VOCATION, 


Intelligence test scores 


Highest one-third 
(IQ: 111-132; N 


All 
(N = 565) 


P< OO, 


= 


those planning to attend college.‘ 
Thus, by inference, it could be argued 
that planning to farm does not inhibit 
the desire to attend college, but that 
both are due to low intelligence. More 
concretely, the boy who is not very 
bright may plan to farm rather than to 


* Ralph F. Berdie, “Why Don’t They Go 
to College?” Personnel and Guidance Jour- 
nal (Mar., 1953), pp. 352-356; Joseph A. 
Kahl, “Educational and Occupational Aspi- 
rations of ‘Common Man’ Boys,” Harvard 
Educational Review, XXIII (Summer, 
1953), pp. 186-203; T. E. Livesay, “Test In- 
telligence and College Expectation of High 
School Seniors in Hawaii,” Journal of Ed- 
ucational Research, XXXV (Jan., 1942), pp. 
334-337. 


ED 


Plans regarding farming 


All 
CN = 565) 


Not 
planning 
to farm 
(N = 328) 


Planning 
to farm 
(N = 237) 


in each group planning 


to uttend colleae 


26 63 


15 40 


22 


43 


go to college, while the converse may 
hold for his more gifted peers. For this 
reason, the effects of intelligence must 
be controlled before definite conclu- 
sions are drawn. 

Data testing the hypothesis when the 
effect of intelligence is minimized (Hy- 
pothesis 2) are presented in Table 4. 
Since there is still a significant relation- 
ship, the null hypothesis obviously must 
be rejected.” The direction of the rela- 


®See George W. Snedecor, Statistical 
Methods (4th ed.; Ames, Iowa: Iowa State 
College Press, 1946), pp. 188 f.; and Yule 
and Kendall, op. cit., p. 426. 

A summary chi-square with three degrees 


of freedom was used to test the null hy- 
[footnote continued on page) 
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All 
| (N = 565) 
_ 
| 
50 | | 19 33 
— — 
100 100 100 100 
WITH INTELLIGENCE Test ScoRES CONTROLLEE 
— = — — — = — 
 _ _ 
| 
= 189) | 
Middle one-third 29 26 
(IQ: 104-111; N = 188) 
(IQ: 61-104; N = 188) | 
| 


tionship is indicated by the percent- 
ages in the table. At each intelligence 
level, farm boys planning to farm tend 
not to plan to go to college. Moreover, 
the higher the intelligence level, the 
more marked the relationship, as indi- 
cated by the coefficients of contingency 
(C) in Table 


DISCUSSION 


The actual educational impact of 
definite plans to enter farming, and 
the consequences attendant to this im- 
pact, can be discovered only by field 
research among persons several years 
removed from high school. However, 
it is probable that many of those who 
decide not to attend college in order 
to enter farming will leave the farm 
in a few years. This would have the- 
oretical importance in that the influ- 
ence of unfulfilled plans to enter farm- 


pothesis. It consists of three specific chi- 
square values, one for the association of 
plans regarding college and plans regard- 
ing farming for each level of intelligence. 
The over-all test of the null hypothesis is 
provided by summing these three specific 
chi-square values and their respective de- 
grees of freedom. 


1° The coefficient of contingency is de- 
2 

fined as C = {/ ————-; see Yule and Ken- 

X2+N 


dall, op. cit., pp. 68 f. 
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ing on levels of educational attain- 
ment may be a factor in the low levels 
of nonfarm labor-market achievement 
of farm-reared persons noted by social 
scientists.‘ Practically speaking, this 
means that the adverse influence of 
planning to farm on plans to attend 
college may have the dysfunctional 
personal consequence of handicapping 
individuals in the race for valued oc- 
cupations.’* For the society, too, the 
blockage of training introduced by un- 
fulfilled plans to enter farming may 
result in important practical dysfunc- 
tional consequences; for the effect of 
farming plans on college plans is most 
pronounced among the more intelli- 
gent. Ifa large proportion of the farm 
boys who have the highest mental 
ability are prevented from receiving 
college training by their plans to enter 
farming, but these plans are not ful- 
filled, many probably will be forced to 
enter nonfarm occupations requiring 
less intelligence than they possess. 
This will represent a distinct loss to 
society. 


11 See Ammon, op. cit.; Boalt, op. cit.; and 
Lipset, op. cit. 

12 For a theoretical discussion of dysfunc- 
tional consequences of action, see Robert 
K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Struc- 
ture (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1951), 
pp. 21-81. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF SOCIAL ACCEPTANCE TO SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
STATUS AND RESIDENCE AMONG HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS* 


by F-enneth L. Cannon} 


ABSTRACT 


Two hypotheses—(1) that socio-economic status is related to social 
acceptance, and (2) that farm students are not so well accepted as town 
students—were tested in this study of students enrolled in a high school in 


southeastern Nebraska. 


because of possible effects upon results. 


Sex and high-school grade were also considered 


Socio-economic status was meas- 


ured by the composite of ratings by four long-time residents of the com- 
munity. Results indicated that social acceptance and socio-economic status 
were related for town boys and girls, but were not related for those living 


on farms. 
high-school student body. 


In recent years, rather extensive use 
has been made of sociometric type tests 
in schools and various other groups. 
Such tests “consist in an individual 
choosing his associates for any group of 
which he is or might become a mem- 
ber.”* One major value of such tests 
is to acquaint the teacher or leader 
more fully with the members of his 
group and their individual needs, 
through indicating the feelings of in- 
dividuals toward each other. This is of 
particular importance during the ado- 
lescent years when young people are at- 
tempting to become more independent 
of their families and tend to become 
more dependent upon this acceptance 
by the peer group. 

It is possible to obtain an objective 
measure of how individuals are accept- 
ed by members of their own group in 
various situations by totaling the num- 


*Published with the approval of the di- 
rector as Paper No. 758, Journal Series, Ne- 
braska Agricultural Experiment Station. 
This article was adapted from the author’s 
doctoral dissertation at Iowa State Col- 


lege, June, 1954, entitled “Sociometric 
Scores of High School Students and Their 
Relationship to Selected Variables of Fam- 
ily Living.” 

+Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 

J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive, Ner- 
vous and Mental Disease Monograph Series 
No. 58 (Washington, D. C., 1934), p. 13. 


Farm pupils were not so well accepted as town pupils by the 


ber of choices which each individual 
receives. The tests have the added ad- 
vantage that the individual can do lit- 
tle, if anything, to affect his own score 
directly by the answers which he gives. 
In this study, the primary purposes 
were to determine (1) whether place 
of residence—farm or town—is related 
to acceptance by the group, and (2) 
whether family socio-economic status 
is related to group acceptance. 
Previous work on the acceptance of 
farm and town students had produced 
varying results. In a rural high school, 
B. E. Blanchard? failed to find differ- 
ences in social acceptance of transport- 
ed (mostly farm) and non-transported 
(mostly town) students. Ruth C. Lit- 
tle and Mildred T. Tate* found that ac- 
ceptance of the students in an ele- 
mentary school in Virginia varied in- 
versely with the distance they traveled 
to school. Commuting students (most- 
ly farm) were lower in acceptance 
scores than non-commuting (mostly 
town) students. M. G. Becker and C. 


2“A Social Acceptance Study of Trans- 
ported and Non-Transported Pupils in a 
Rural Secondary School,” Journal of Ex- 
perimental Education, XV (1948), pp. 291- 
303. 

’ “Some Effects of Commuting on the Ad- 
justment of Elementary Students,” Rural 
Sociology, XV:4 (Dec., 1950), pp. 323-327. 
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P. Loomis* found in a consolidated high 
school, in Michigan, that the farm stu- 
dents were better accepted than either 
the town or the nonfarm students who 
lived in the open country. Louis H. 
Orzack® investigated preference and 
prejudice patterns of rural and urban 
pupils in a consolidated high school 
where 68 per cent of the students were 
urban and 32 per cent were rural. He 
concluded that “substantial preference 
and prejudice by students for each oth- 
er exists along residential lines;” and 
“minority-group status is accorded to 
rural students by urban schoolmates 
and is accepted by rural students; ... .””* 

A similar lack of consistency in re- 
sults has been obtained in studies on 
the relation of social acceptance to so- 
cio-economic status. H. O. Dahlke’ 
failed to find such a relationship for 
youngsters attending an elementary 
school; but Bernice L. Neugarten* and 
M. E. Bonney® both found positive re- 
lationships between socio-economic 
status and social acceptance scores in 
elementary schools. 

The two major hypotheses of the 
present study were stated as follows: 
(1) that socio-economic status is re- 
lated to social acceptance, and (2) that 
farm students are not so well accepted 
as town students. In addition to resi- 
dence and socio-economic status, two 


* “Measuring Rural, Urban and Farm and 
Nonfarm Cleavages in a Rural Consolidated 
School,” Sociometry, XI (1948), pp. 246-261. 

°“Preference and Prejudice Patterns 
among Rural and Urban Schoolmates,” Ru- 
ral Sociology, XXI:1 (Mar., 1956), pp. 29- 
33. 

6 Ibid., p. 33. 

*“Determinants of Sociometric Relations 
among Children in the Elementary School,” 
Sociometry, XVI (1953), pp. 327-338. 

*“Social Class and Friendship among 
School Children,” American Journal of So- 
ciology, LI (1945-46), pp. 305-313. 

®“Relationships between Social Success, 
Family Size, Socio-Economic Home Back- 
ground and Intelligence among School Chil- 
dren in Grades III to V,” Sociometry, VII 
(1944), p. 37. 
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other factors—sex and education leve! 
(high-school grade)—were considered 
because of their possible effects upon 
the results. 


PROCEDURE 

A sociometric test developed by Ruth 
Staples’’ was used. The respondent is 
asked: (1) With whom would you 
most enjoy working on a committee for 
a school program? (2) With whom 
would you most enjoy going on a pic- 
nic? (3) What pupils would you vote 
for to represent this school at an im- 
portant state conference? and (4) 
Who are your very best friends? The 
students were instructed that they 
might select as many names as they 
desired, but that their choices should 
be limited to students enrolled at their 
high school. In scoring, one point was 
given for each choice received. 

The study was continued for four 
years, and the subjects were students 
enrolled in a small-town high school 
located in southeastern Nebraska dur- 
ing the academic years 1949-50 to 1952- 
53, inclusive. The enrollment in the 
high school approximated 100 each 
year, and more than half of the stu- 
dents lived on farms and went to and 
from school in private cars each day. 
Practically all the farm students had 
attended one-room rural schools, which 
are rather typical in the rural part of 
eastern Nebraska. All the students 
were white, and no strong ethnic or 
religious cleavages were encountered. 

Four people were selected to rate the 
students’ families with respect to so- 
cio-economic status (defined as “the 
position that a family occupies with 
reference to the prevailing standard of 
cultural possessions, effective income, 
material possessions, and participation 


10 Head of the Division of Child Develop- 
ment, University of Nebraska. This test 
has not been published, although it has 
been utilized in several studies at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 
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in the group activities of the commu- 
nity”"'). The raters included a minis- 
ter, a county official, a farmer, and a 
former school teacher. All four had 
lived in the community for at least 18 
years, and were well acquainted with 
both town and farm families. Each 
rater was given the typed list of fami- 
lies and asked to rate each family with 
whom he was well. acquainted, on a 
1-to-5 scale (5 was high). A compos- 
ite score was computed by totaling the 
ratings for each family and dividing 
by the number of judges who had rated 
the family. Correlation coefficients for 
each judge’s ratings with those of each 
other judge ranged from .31 to .68 (all 
significant at 1-per-cent level). 

The students were classified as either 
“farm” or “town” residents, inasmuch 
as open-country, nonfarm families are 
virtually nonexistent in the commu- 
nity. 

During the four years the study was 


in progress, the total number of socio- 
metric scores obtained was 381;"* 114 
of these scores were for farm girls, 102 
for farm boys, 79 for town girls, and 85 


for town boys. In order to use co- 
variance and multiple correlation, a 
table of random numbers was used to 
reduce the number of scores in each 
group to 79. In some other analyses, 
all the scores were used. 


RESIDENCE AND SEX DIFFERENCES 


In Table 1, data are presented on the 
number of times the students were 
chosen by their fellows. A student’s 
social acceptance score is the number 
of times he was chosen in the testing 
for a given year. For all four years in- 


11F. S. Chapin, The Measurement of So- 
cial Status (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1933), p. 3. 


12 The number of scores per student var- 
ied from 1 to 4, depending on the number 
of years he attended the high school during 
the time the study was in progress. The 
sociometric test was given along with other 
tests at yearly intervals. 
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TABLE 1. Mean Socrtat ACCEPTANCE 
Scores oF FARM AND TOWN STUDENTS 


Sex and residence Mean score 


18.8 
15.0 


24.8 
24.1 
(N = 158) 
(N = 158) 


(N = 158) 
(N = 158) 


Farm students 
Town students 


\ = Number of individual student scores used. 


cluded in this study, farm students had 
a mean score of 16.9, in contrast to a 
mean of 24.5 for town students—a very 
substantial difference. Girls had a 
mean of 21.8, compared with 19.6 for 
the boys. 

Covariance was used to test the dif- 
ferences statistically while holding 
constant socio-economic status and 
educational level. The differences were 
found to be significant (Table 2).' 

In order to explore the differences 
more fully, the 381 student scores were 
analyzed for the distribution of choices 
made and choices “received.” It was 
found that town boys and town girls 
were chosen significantly more often 
by members of the opposite sex than 
were farm boys and farm girls. Only 
18 per cent of the choices of farm girls 
were by boys, as compared with 26 per 
cent of the choices of town girls; 21 per 
cent of the choices of farm boys were 
by girls, while 34 per cent of the 
choices of town boys were by girls 
(Table 3). Correspondingly, a signifi- 
cantly larger proportion of the persons 
chosen by farm boys and girls than of 
those chosen by town pupils were 
members of their own sex (Table 4). 


18 The socio-economic status means were 
3.07 for farm students, and 3.08 for town. 
students; 2.99 for the girls, and 3.16 for 
the boys. 


Form gris 
Farm boys ...........(8 =) 
| 19.6 
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EDUCATIONAL LEVEL HELD CONSTANT 


TABLE 2. CovartIANce ANALYSIS OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SOCIAL ACCEPTANCE 
Scores, sy RESIDENCE AND SEX, WITH SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS AND 
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Source of variation 


Residuals 


Sum of squares 


Mean squares 


4966.06 
1348.00 
1.09 
86535.00 


4966.06 
1348.00 
1.09 
279.15 


*Significant at the 5-per-cent level. 
**Significant at the 1-per-cent level. 


TABLE 3. Extent To WuHicnH FARM AND TOWN GIRLS AND Boys 
Were CHOSEN BY SAME AND OPPposITE SEX 


Times chosen by boys Times chosen by girls 
Sex and residence — 
Form girie......... (N = 114) 1,929 351 18.2 1,578 81.8 
ee (N= 79) 1,961 514 26.2 1,447 73.8 
ee (N = 193) 3,890 865 22.2 3,025 778 
Form boys ........ (N = 103) 1,553 1,224 78.8 329 21.2 
Town boys......... (N= 85) 1,997 1,315 65.8 682 34.2 
ee (N = 188) 3,550 2,539 71.5 1,011 28.5 
(N= 381) 7,440 3,404 45.8 4,036 §4.2 
N = Number of individual student scores. 


Chi-square values: 


Between farm and town girls = 36.182 (significant at 1-per-cent level). 


Between farm and town boys = 71.765 (significant at 1-per-cent level). 


TABLE 4. Extent To WHICH FARM AND Town GIRLS AND Boys 
Cuose SAME AND OPpposITE SEX 


Times boys chosen 


Times girls chosen 


Total choices 


Sex and residence 
made 


Number 


Per cent of 
total 


Number 


Per cent of 
total 


er (N = 114) 2,362 
(N= 79) 1,674 
(N = 193) 4,036 
(N = 103) 1,833 
(N= 85) 1,571 
(N = 188) 3,404 


(N= 381); 7,440 


545 


3,550 


23.1 
27.8 


25.0 


77.4 
71.9 


74.6 
47.7 


1,817 
1,208 


3,025 


423 
442 


865 
3,890 


76.9 
72.2 


75.0 


22.6 
28.1 


25.4 
52.3 


\ = Number of individual student scores. 
Chi-square values: 


Between farm and town girls = 12.330 (significant at 1-per-cent level). 


Between farm and town boys = 11.533 (significant at 1-per-cent level). 


= 
| — 
| 
1 m **17.790 
1 * 4.829 
|_| 
1,011 || || 
1129 
— 
| 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS AND EDUCATION 
Table 5 indicates that there is a con- 
sistent general relationship between 
socio-economic status and social ac- 
ceptance—-the higher the  socio-eco- 
nomic status level, the higher the mean 
social acceptance score. Table 6 dis- 
closes that there is a marked increase 
in mean acceptance from the 9th grade 
up through the 11th, but a slight de- 
crease from the 11th to the 12th. 


TABLE 5. Socrtat AcceEPpTANCE AND 
Socro-Economic STATUS 


Mean social 
| acceptance 
score 


Socio-economic status score 


27) 
64) 
63) 
80) 
41) 
41) 


(N = 316) 


43.8 
24.6 
20.7 
17.3 
14.6 
12.1 


20.7 


N = Number of individual student scores used 


TABLE 6. Socrtat AccEPTANCE AND 
EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 


Mean social 
acer ptance 
seore 


Grade in school 


14.4 
18.1 
25.1 
24.8 


20.7 


77)| 
78) | 
85) 
76) 


(N = 


\ = Number of individual student scores used. 


In order to determine more fully the 
relationship of social acceptance to 
socio-economic status and educational 
level, zero, partial, and multiple corre- 
lation coefficients were computed (Ta- 
ble 7). For the total sample of 316, 
each of the coefficients was significant, 
but not all of the coefficients for the 
subgroups were significant. Perhaps 
the single most outstanding difference 
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in the coefficients is with respect to the 
partial correlation of social acceptance 
and socio-economic status, where co- 
efficients of .575 for the town girls and 
.501 for the town boys were obtained, 
in contrast to .056 for the farm girls 
and .127 for the farm boys. 


DISCUSSION 


In this study, statistical support was 
obtained for the hypotheses that (1) 
socio-economic status is related to so- 
cial acceptance, and (2) farm students 
are not so well accepted as town stu- 
dents. However, the first hypothesis 
was supported statistically for the total 
sample of 316 student scores and for 
the town girls and boys, but not for the 
farm girls or the farm boys. 

With respect to the second hypothe- 
sis, the differences in social acceptance 
scores of farm and town students were 
very marked. No tendency was found 
for these differences to diminish as 
the students progressed through high 
school. Differences in socio-economic 
status did not account for the differen- 
tial acceptance, since the mean so- 
cio-economic status ratings of farm and 
town students were approximately the 
same. One obvious reason for the dif- 
ference is that the town boys and girls 
have already had eight years of asso- 
ciation with each other before they en- 
ter high school, whereas not more than 
one or two of the farm students who 
enter high school come from the same 
rural schoc!. The more limited social 
experience and lack of opportunity for 
association with his age mates in the 
rural school may be a handicap with 
respect to social development for the 
farm student. 

Another relevant explanation is that 
farm students—as a group—have less 
opportunity for interaction with other 
members of the high-school group dur- 
ing out-of-school hours than town stu- 
dents do. The fact that differences did 
not appear to diminish as the students 


4.01-5.00.............(N 

2.01-2.50.............(N 

—— 

|| 
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TABLE 7. MULTIPLE AND PARTIAL CORRELATION OF SOCIAL ACCEPTANCE, 


Total Farm | Farm Town Town 
Variable and type of coefficient | sample girls boys | girls | boys 
| = 316) (N = 79) | (N = 79) (\ = 79) | (N= 79) 
Multiple correlation of social acceptance, so- | 
cio-economic status, and educational level.| **.439 | *.223 | *.335 | **.607 | **.543 
Zero-order correlation of social acceptance 
and socio-economic status................ ** 393 .045 .139 | **.595 | **.486 
Zero-order correlation of social acceptance 
e@ucational .216 *312 * 239 * 243 
Partial correlation of social acceptance and 
socio-economic status, with educational 
368 066 | .127 | °*.57%5 | 
Partial correlation of social acceptance and 
educational level, with socio-economic 


\ = Number of individual student scores used. 
*Significant at 5-per-cent level. 
**Significant at 1-per-cent level. 


progressed through high school may 
well support this explanation. Moreno" 
found in comparing day and boarding 
students attending the same boarding 
school that the day students received 
fewer choices on the average than the 
boarding students. A common limiting 
factor for the farm students in this 
study and the day students in Moreno’s 
study is less opportunity for interac- 
tion with other members of the group 
during out-of-school hours. Farm stu- 
dents might also have less opportunity 
for participation in high-school activi- 
ties than the town youth. 

The differences between farm and 
town students, with respect to the pro- 
portion of choices “received” from 
members of the opposite sex and the 
proportion of choices made of mem- 
bers of the opposite sex, suggest that 
farm students are more limited than 
town students in development of the 
ability to get along with, and be ac- 
ceptable to, the opposite sex. It may 
also suggest that a difference exists be- 
tween the two groups in appearance, 
standards of dress, and conduct. 


1# Moreno, op. cit., p. 29. 


Perhaps the most important finding 
in this study is the difference between 
farm and town students in the rela- 
tionship of social acceptance and socio- 
economic status, in that social accept- 
ance scores and socio-economic status 
ratings were significantly related for 
town, but not for farm, students. Al- 
though there was no attempt in the 
study to establish the reason, the most 
obvious explanation may perhaps be 
the correct one—that the family socio- 
economic status is more evident to the 
group in the case of the town residents 
than in the case of farm residents. It 
seems likely that farm students are en- 
tities separate from their families to a 
greater degree than the town students 
are. Thus, the awareness of socio-eco- 
nomic status, or the lack of awareness, 
may be the important factor in ex- 
plaining the difference. 

In reporting on a preliminary study 
made by Thompson, at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Kuhlen comments on this re- 
lationship between social acceptance 
and awareness of the socio-economic 
status of the home. He found that the 


correlation of social acceptance and so- 
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cio-economic status increases for girls 
from the 5th to the 12th grade, but de- 
creases for boys. He suggests: 

These contrasting trends may reflect 
the greater freedom of movement boys 
possess, which would permit them to “es- 
cape” the economic status of their homes, 
whereas girls have greater need for 
clothes and are called for at home and 
thus are more clearly associated with the 
economic status of their homes.'* 


The possibility exists that the differ- 
ences between the children of families 
of high and low socio-economic status 
are greater—with respect to the per- 
sonal qualities and achievements that 
make for social acceptance—for town 
residents than for farm residents. 
Among town families, success—and the 
concomitant high socio-economic status 
—may depend more on skills in per- 
sonal relationships than among farm 
families, where the work is more with 
things than it is with people. To the 
extent that this is correct, a student’s 
awareness of the family socio-economic 
status of another student should have 


15 Raymond T. Kuhlen, The Psychology of 
Adolescent Development (New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1952), p. 326. 
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little effect. Both factors, and others 
as well, may possibly be involved in 
the difference between farm and town 
youngsters with respect to the rela- 
tionship of social acceptance to socio- 
economic status. 

The findings of this study are in 
agreement with those of Little and 
Tate, Neugarten, and Bonney, but they 
do not agree with the results obtained 
by Blanchard, Becker and Loomis, and 
Dahlke. This lack of consistency may 
be due, in part, to possible differences 
in the social situations existent in the 
communities studied. In some high 
schools, for instance, the farm students 
have had the opportunity of attending 
school in town throughout the grade- 
school years. In other cases, the socio- 
economic status of farm youth may be 
distinctly higher than the socio-eco- 
nomic status of the town youngsters, 
or vice versa. It is also possible that 
the relationships will differ with the 
age of the group studied. Certainly 
this lack of consistency of results 


points up the need for careful analysis 
of other factors which may affect the 
relationship. 


A THEORETICAL MODEL FOR HEALTH ACTION* 
by John B. Holland,+ Kenneth E. Tiedke,}+ and Paul A. Miller++ 


ABSTRACT 


This paper is concerned with developing a means of studying social 


action, rather than attending only to structure. 
health conditions is used as a test case. 


A county self-survey of 
Certain assumptions and questions 


are specified and the flow of action is abstracted. On this basis, a model is 


developed. Five analytical components are seen: 
(2) establishment of an initiating set, 

(4) establishment of an executing set and mobilization of com- 
(5) fulfillment of a “charter.” 


terest, 

sorship, 
munity resources, 
sented and discussed in some detail. 


A major problem in the study of so- 
cial action is the distortion involved in 
categorizing the action into a series of 
“still” pictures. Yet abstraction and 
categorization are necessary for analy- 
sis and understanding of dynamic con- 
texts... In any attempt to frame an 
action theory, one must grapple with 
this problem. 

This paper attempts to meet this 
problem, and also to avoid a second 
problem, that of posing theories of ac- 
tion so conceptually remote that only 
the broadest of empirical generaliza- 
tions are possible. The attempt here is 
to conceptualize at a level of abstrac- 


*This paper is a theoretical adjunct to a 
larger effort, an interdisciplinary research 
project on the social processes involved in 
the community “self-survey.” The research 
has been sponsored by the Health Informa- 
tion Foundation, and further results will be 
found in Christopher Sower, John B. Hol- 
land, Kenneth E. Tiedke, and Walter E. 
Freeman, Community Involvement (Glen- 
coe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1957). The pres- 
ent authors, as participants in the larger 
effort, gratefully acknowledge the efforts of 
the other participants, who influenced this 
paper and suggested its publication. 

‘Deceased, June 27, 1953. Formerly, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

+#Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

1E.g., see the analytical problems in- 
volved in political inquiry when the “prin- 
ciple of temporality” is employed, in H. D. 
Lasswell and A. Kaplan, Power and Society 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950), 
p. xiv. 
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(1) convergence of in- 
(3) legitimation and spon- 


Each component is pre- 


tion which permits verification in a 
test case and yields generalizations 
which may be tested in other cases as 
well. 


The model presented here grew out 
of a particular kind of “action re- 
search,” a study of the process of a 
“self-survey” of health conditions in a 
Michigan county. In a community or 
county self-survey, local persons plan 
and carry out the survey and analyze 
the data. The particular county whose 
health self-survey was studied was se- 
lected because it was similar to many 
other counties in the Midwest. How- 
ever, the limitations inherent in the 
study of a single case must be recog- 


2On “action research,” see R. Lippitt 
and M. Radke, “New Trends in the Investi- 
gation of Prejudice,” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Vol. 244 (Mar., 1946), pp. 167-176; 
and K. Lewin and P. Grabbe, “Conduct, 
Knowledge, and Acceptance of New Val- 
ues,” Journal of Social Issues, I:3 (1945), 
pp. 53-64. 

There are a growing number of concrete 
reports of health “self-surveys”; e.g., see 
Clinton County Health Survey, 1950 (Clin- 
ton County [Ohio] Health Council); You 
and Your Neighbor, Columbiana County 
Rural Health Survey, Ohio AES Bull. 307 
(Columbus, 1949); C. H. Tate and A. T. 
Anderson, Community Survival, University 
of Illinois Circ. 633 (Urbana, 1949); Rich- 
ard W. Poston, Democracy Is You [1953] 
and Small Town Renaissance [1950], (New 
York: Harper & Bros.); I. T. Sanders (ed.), 
Making Good Communities Better (Lexing- 
ton: University of Kentucky Press, 1950). 
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nized, as well as those of superimpos- 
ing research operations on the self- 
survey process. 


ASSUMPTIONS AND QUESTIONS 

Definitive Assumptions.—Certain bas- 
ic assumptions delimit the theoreti- 
cal boundary lines of the present mod- 
el: First, it is assumed that a “self- 
survey” of health conditions is a special 
case of a general type of group action 
which is (1) voluntary, (2) problem- 
oriented, and (3) locally controlled, 
and in which (4) authority is diffused 
(in contrast to absolute control and 
limitation of channels). Thus, the 
study of a health “self-survey” in a 
single Michigan county is directly re- 
lated to the more general problem of 
group action of this kind. The present 
case is assumed to be one which ex- 
emplifies a theory of community action 
—modified, as it necessarily must be, 
by the cultural and social variables 
which are unique to the empirical unit 
of study. 


Second, it is assumed that a “self- 
survey” of health mobilizes the re- 
sources of a social unit—the county or 
community—in such a way that the 
ensuing action may be viewed as the 
operation of a unique social system or 
quasi-system.* The actions of individ- 
uals and of organizations form a pat- 
tern of relationships which approxi- 
mates a social system. This system op- 
erates so as to articulate, at least tem- 
porarily, the existing social structures 
in the social unit so that the problem 
of the “self-survey” is solved. Thus, 


3A social system is conceived of here as 
including (1) a set of functionally inter- 
dependent relationships between the social 
actors of the system, (2) interaction be- 
tween actors necessary to maintain these 
relationships, and (3) beliefs, sentiments, 
and symbolic equipment which develop out 
of and reinforce this interaction. (E.g., see 
T. Parsons, Essays in Sociological Theory 
[Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1949], pp. 


5 f.) 
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the social system that comes into be- 
ing in the “self-survey” is itself a so- 
cial structure, even though temporary, 
which is activated and de-activated 
within the framework of already ex- 
isting structures. 


Third, as a corollary to the above, 
it is assumed that the patterns of be- 
havior which are evoked may be tem- 
porary and relatively unstable. That 
is, many kinds of relationships may be 
evoked temporarily and then disap- 
pear, although the relatively perma- 
nent and stable patterns in the social 
unit must be called upon. Thus viewed, 
the process of a “self-survey” is subject 
to (1) regularities of human interac- 
tion common to all social systems, and 
(2) irregularities of human interaction 
resulting from its temporary and rela- 
tively unstable character.* 


Definitive Questions.—Certain ques- 
tions of theoretical interest, derived 
partly from the foregoing assumptions, 
may now be stated. The general prob- 
lem is, How does a temporary social 
system utilize and rearticulate the po- 
sitions within an existing and relevant 
social unit? More concretely, this may 
be stated as: How are the people and 
organizations within a relevant unit 
activated to solve the problem of a 


*A growing number of authors insist on 
the need of focusing on the action and 
process variables in “community” problem- 
solving. Cf., H. F. Kaufman et al., Toward 
a Delineation of Community Research 
(“Social Science Studies,” Community Se- 
ries No. 4 [State College: Mississippi 
State College, 1954]); A. B. Hollingshead 
et al., “Community Research: Development 
and Present Conditions,” American Soci- 
ological Review, XIII:2 (Apr., 1948), pp. 
136-146; J. W. Green and S. C. Mayo, “A 
Framework for Research in the Actions of 
Community Groups,” Social Forces, XXXI:4 
(May, 1953), pp. 320-327; F. Hunter, Com- 
munity Power Structure (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1953); 
P. A. Miller, Community Health Action 
(East Lansing: Michigan State College 
Press, 1953). 


“self-survey”? From these statements 
of the general problem, other questions 
logically follow: 

1. What is the relationship between 
various types of social structures and 
their participation in a temporary 
social action system?® 
Concretely: What is the relationship 
between the types of organizations 
and the participation of these or- 
ganizations in a “self-survey” of 
health conditions? 


How are actors, by virtue of their 
positions in already existing social 
structures, related to the organiza- 
tion and operation of a temporary 
social system? 

Concretely: How are the positions of 
people in the various organizations 
of a given social unit related to the 
organizational operation of a “self- 
survey” of health? 


3. How are actors, by virtue of idio- 
syncratic factors, related to the or- 
ganization and operation of a tem- 
porary social action system? 
Concretely: How are personal char- 
acteristics, such as skills and abili- 
ties, related to the organization and 
operation of a health “self-survey,” 
and how are people’s interpretations 
of the roles of other people related? 

4. What positions and what structures 

are expected to be involved in the 
organization of a temporary social 
action system? 
Concretely: What is the pattern of 
expectancy with regard to the po- 
sitions and organizations in the rel- 
evant social unit? 

5. What effect does the organization 
and operation of a temporary social 
action system have on the structures 


of an existing social unit, from 
which the temporary system is 
formed? 


5 The postulation of the action flow oc- 
curring by means of a temporary social 
system, formed from relevant social struc- 
tures manifested in the given social unit, is 
an aid in considering the impact of extra- 
community forces on local problem-solving. 
Cf. the deficiencies that many investigations 
have in relating a particular locale to the 
relational systems of the larger society, in 
J. H. Steward, Area Research: Theory and 
Practice, Social Science Research Council 
Bull. 63 (1950), pp. 129-151. 
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Concretely: What effect does the or- 
ganization and operation of a health 
“self-survey” have on the relevant 
social unit in which it occurred? 


THE FLOW OF ACTION 


The flow of action is continuous from 
the time that the idea for a particular 
action is introduced until it has been 
rejected, has been executed success- 
fully, or has fallen short of the stated 
goal. This does not mean, of course, 
that people act continuously upon a 
problem, but that any problem intro- 
duced into a social unit has a natural 
history—a history which may be 
thought of as a time line and under- 
stood in terms of the specific sequence 
of events of which it is composed.* 

The flow of action may be thought of 
as including a series of phases, as fol- 
lows: 

The General Case 
The regular processes which occur in 


the relevant social unit in such a way 
that equilibrium is maintained.’ 

Crisis or Problem 
Effect of the problem on these general 
processes, and subsequent attempts at 
solution. 

Resolution or Failure 
Processes necessary to reéstablish equi- 
librium in the relevant social unit fol- 
lowing the resolution of the crisis or 
problem, or the failure to resolve it. 

New Equilibrium 
Establishment of a new equilibrium, sim- 
ilar to, perhaps, but also somewhat dif- 
ferent from, the equilibrium which ob- 
tained before. 


The flow of action is, of course, a 


® See R. C. Fuller and R. R. Myers, “The 
Natural History of a Social Problem,” 
American Sociological Review, VI:3 (June, 
1941), pp. 320-329. 

7 Note Bales’ use of the concept of equi- 
librium: R. F. Bales, “A Theoretical 
Framework for Interaction Process,” in D. 
Cartwright and A. Zander, Group Dynam- 
ics (Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson & Co., 
1953); and idem, Interaction Process Anal- 
ysis (Cambridge: Addison-Wesley Press, 
1951). See also, E. D. Chapple and C. E. 
Coon, Principles of Anthropology (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1942). 
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continuous process, and the phases in 
this ideal description are merely con- 
venient markers along a time dimen- 
sion. Actually, no complex community 
ever follows such an ideal pattern. 
There may be little agreement in the 
community as to what constitutes a 
“crisis” or problem; or only a small 
segment of the relevant social unit may 
be concerned with the problem, and 
even the majority of the structures and 
positions may have but peripheral in- 
terest. These, of course, are empirical 
limitations which do not in themselves 
destroy the general applicability of the 
ideal-type action sequence that is here 
depicted. 

The foregoing assumptions and theo- 
retically fruitful questions constitute 
but one part of the theoretical orienta- 
tion. The second part is the postula- 
tion of an analytical ideal which 
“stops” the flow of action in order for 
an explanation to be made of it, even 


though in reality the process does not 
stop. The model, or analytical ideal, is 
intended to designate those elements 
in the flow of action which appear to 


be analytically distinct. The authors 
contend that if a model undergoes test- 
ing, its modification or abandonment is, 
in itself, an advance in knowledge. 


THE MODEL 


The analytical components of the ac- 
tion process may be thought of as: 
(1) convergence of interest, (2) es- 
tablishment of an initiating set, (3) le- 
gitimation and sponsorship, (4) es- 
tablishment of an executing set and 
mobilization of community resources, 
and (5) fulfillment of a “charter.” 

Although these elements are listed in 
their approximate sequence in the flow 
of action, the processes subsumed un- 
der each are not necessarily those 
which appear at logically distinct 
points in time. Moreover, these ele- 
ments are interwoven in such a way 
that they may appear together in dif- 
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ferent ways at different times in the 
action flow.* 


Convergence of Interest.—In order 
for action to take place at all, there 
must be some convergence of interests 
of those actors in the social system who 
had appropriate sentiments, beliefs, 
and/or rationally calculated purposes 
with reference to a problem.’ That is, 
in the concrete case, it is necessary 
that there be individuals who have per- 
sonal—perhaps even “selfish”—motives 
for taking part in a self-survey, or 
those who are convinced that a self- 
survey will achieve other goals, and/or 
those who believe that a community 
should concern itself about health. The 
important element is the convergence 
of interest, regardless of the individual 
basis or personal motives that lie back 
of such convergence. 


Establishment of an Initiating Set.— 
It is through convergence of interest— 
however it may be achieved in the con- 
crete case—that a group is established 
which is concerned with initiating an 
action process. The establishment of 
such an initiating set of relationships 
leads to the development of a common 
frame of reference from which con- 


* Other writers likewise have set forth 
such distinctive elements: e.g., see J. W. 
Green and S. C. Mayo, op. cit., “initiation,” 
“goal definition and planning,” “the imple- 
mentation of plans,” and “goal achieve- 
ment”; P. A. Miller, op. cit., “prior com- 
munity situation,” “initiation of action,” 
“the organization of sponsorship,” and 
“community organization methods.” 

*It is at the point of entering interests in 
the process of convergence that the cultural 
system becomes relevant. Interests, prob- 
lems, and values are probably all included. 
The selection of the problem is probably 
also an entrance of the cultural system. 
Some authors distinguish a theory of action 
as including the components of personality, 
the social systems, and the cultural sys- 
tems; see, e.g., T. Parsons and E. A. Shils, 
Toward a General Theory of Action (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1951), 
pp. 5-28. 


crete action flows. This requires (1) 
that relationships between actors, 
whose interests converge, be such that 
there is a basis for internal organiza- 
tion—i.e., the personnel of an initiating 
set must include those with the right 
to initiate and those with the obliga- 
tion to respond; (2) that common 
group ends or goals be established.*® 
This means that actors with converg- 
ing interests, and with relationships 
which make possible some measure of 
group stability, must define common 
goals or purposes. These goals become 
the “charter” which formalizes the re- 
lationships established. As such, it is 
distinct from the aspirations, motives, 
or value-systems of individual actors, 
even though these all play a part in 
the determination of the charter. Thus, 
a self-survey in health may become the 
charter of an initiating set, as was the 
case in the county studied, even though 
personal goals in connection with the 
attempt to fulfill the charter may 
vary.” 

Agreement on the charter further 
requires that members of the initiat- 
ing set believe that fulfillment of the 
charter is objectively possible. That 
is, they must see both the availability 
of appropriate means (which includes 
agreement on norms governing the use 
of means) and the accessibility of such 
means. On the other hand, even 
though the understanding of what 
means are available and accessible may 
appear to an outside observer as in- 
adequate or illogical, the reaching of 
such an understanding will make pos- 


10 Although Green and Mayo (op. cit., pp. 
324-326) employ as their empirical referent 
a definable and, by implication, formal “ac- 
tion” group, their “stage of goal definition 
and planning for achievement” is quite 
similar to “establishment of charter” as 
used here. 

11In references to “personnel” and “char- 
ter,” the reader may see the implicit in- 
fluence of B. Malinowski, A Scientific The- 
ory of Culture (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1944). 
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sible the continuation of an initiating 
set, despite later developments which 
may prove that this understanding was 
in error and, hence, that the charter 
cannot be fulfilled. A further consid- 
eration involved in the process of es- 
tablishing the charter of the initiating 
set is the development of acceptable 
justification of the need and right to 
initiate action of the kind specified by 
the charter. While the actors, as indi- 
viduals, may have numerous reasons 
for participating in the initiating set, 
these are not necessarily the same as 
the justifications or rationalizations 
which the initiating set as a whole uses 
for establishing the collective right to 
initiate action. In order for an initiat- 
ing set to agree fully upon a charter, it 
is necessary that the charter be felt to 
be justifiable. When justification is es- 
tablished by the initiating set, then in- 
ternal security is obtained, as well as a 
basis for approaching the larger com- 
munity. In terms of this model, justi- 
fication is treated as an element in the 
action process and may occur prior to 
or subsequent to agreement on goals. 
Thus, justification may be logical or it 
may take the form of a series of “ra- 
tionalizations,” which shift as required 
by the exigencies of the action process. 


Legitimation and Sponsorship.—The 
charter of the initiating set must be- 
come acceptable to a sufficient number 
of persons of the larger social unit to 
make possible the realization of the ac- 
tion goals. The legitimation of the 
right to initiate is a basic element in 
the action process. In a special case, 
such rights may be contained wholly 
within the initiation set itself. But in 
the general case of voluntary, problem- 
oriented, locally controlled action of 
the kind being examined, authorization 
of action is diffused throughout the 
community. Hence, the initiation set 
must obtain access to groups, formal 
social structures, and influential per- 
sons whose sponsorship or approval 
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can legitimize action. 
obtained in a variety of ways and in- 
volves the selection of alternate means. 
It may be obtained directly through 
the personnel of the initiating set and 
by means of their positions with respect 
to the total social structures; or it may 
be obtained indirectly through the re- 
lationships of members of the initiat- 
ing set to other actors and organiza- 
tions which, in turn, have more direct 
access to legitimizing agencies. Four 
basic types of groups are of concern: 
those whose approval gives sanction to 
the actions of the initiating set; those 
whose active sponsorship ‘is essential 
for the mobilizing of community re- 
sources; those who remain neutral to 
the action; and those who may oppose 
the action. Legitimation, therefore, not 
only involves approval and sponsor- 
ship, but also requires that opposition, 
insofar as it may become active and 
organized, does not secure equivalent 
access to the recognized instruments of 
community authority. 


Establishment of an Execution Set.— 
The establishment of an execution set 
is analagous to the establishment of an 
initiating set. While the action is de- 
veloping, it is difficult, in both cases, to 
make valid empirical distinctions be- 
tween the elements of the process. But 
once action has been completed, it is 
possible to review the process and 
identify the actors, and relationships 
between actors, in two different sets of 
relationships—initiation and execution. 

In some specific instances the actors 
may be the same in both sets. Never- 
theless, a distinction can be drawn be- 
tween the interaction of the initiating 
set and that of the execution set. The 
personnel of the execution set are in- 
volved through the channels and by 
means of the reciprocal rights and ob- 
ligations which exist in the community 
prior to the development of the “self- 
survey” social system. The channels 
which may be used in securing and in- 
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Access may be volving personnel may be classified as 


follows: 


1. Organizations: In addition to pro- 
viding sponsorship as a part of le- 
gitimation, organizations may par- 
ticipate, through their members, in 
the execution of action. Obligations 
that members feel with respect to 
an organization become a resource 
for reaching the action goal regard- 
less of how individual members re- 
gard that goal. 

. Influentials: By virtue of the posi- 
tion that one actor may occupy with 
respect to others in the total social 
system, he may be able to “influ- 
ence” others so that they will par- 
ticipate in the action process. This 
occurs outside the framework of 
formal organizations (except as a 
process of obtaining organizational 
support), although the position of 
the influential may be derived from 
a position or positions within formal 
organizations. But the position of 
the influential also may be derived 
from the total community and may 
be manifested as prestige, social 
status, or “goodwill.” 

Cliques: Friendship cliques may be- 
come a channel for the involvement 
of persons in implementation of the 
action goal. The relationship of 
friendship includes implicit obliga- 
tions to respond to requests for as- 
sistance. 

Propinquity relations: Actors, by 
reason of their location as “neigh- 
bors,” may respond in terms of an 
already existing pattern of rights 
and obligations oriented around 
neighborhood relationships. 


Kinship ties: Ties of blood or mar- 
riage may become the basis for the 
involvement of the personnel in the 
action process. 

Other channels: This is a residual 
category that includes types of in- 
volvement not directly attributable 
to the kinds of relationships specified 
in the previous five categories. Be- 
cause of special interests or unique 
idiosyncratic motives, some actors 
may ask to be involved in an action 
process; they become _ involved 
through their own efforts and not 
because of prior relationships of a 
particular kind. Again, mass media, 
such as newspapers and radio, may 
reach people who otherwise would 
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not be reached person-to-person. 
The importance of such possibilities 
should not be underestimated, es- 
pecially in a complex society. 


The process of involvement, which is 
basic to the execution set, requires 
more than appropriate channels. Just 
as the initiating set must define the 
charter, so, too, the execution set must 
accept it. This may require the initiat- 
ing set to use skills and strategies, ap- 
peals to sentiments, and the manipula- 
tion of appropriate symbols in order to 
justify the charter to the execution 
set. Justification may also be derived 
from the relationships between and 
among members of the initiating and 
execution sets. The charter may be ac- 
cepted primarily because of reciprocal 
relationships among the actors rather 
than for the sake of the charter itself. 
Hence, for some actors membership in 
the execution set may be independent 
of feelings about the justifiability of 
the action process per se. The estab- 
lishment of the execution set requires, 
for the successful fulfillment of the 
charter, that access be obtained to the 
resources of the community. The actors 
in the execution set must have, or must 
be able to obtain, (1) access to other 
personnel, if needed; (2) such eco- 
nomic goods of the community as are 
required; and (3) such skills and tech- 
nology as need to be employed. They 
must also be able to make use of such 
appeals or justifications as are appro- 
priate. In addition, and perhaps most 
crucial of all, the “fund of goodwill” in 
the community must be transferable to 
the goals of the action process. This 
process of mobilizing the resources of 
the community and drawing upon the 
“fund of good will” is implicit at all 
points in the action process. 


Fulfillment of Charter.—The charter 
is the ultimate objective toward the at- 
tainment of which the forces of the 
temporary social system are directed. 
The fulfillment of the charter is the 
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most readily discernible of the action 
elements, since it represents the dis- 
charge of the resources which have 
been mobilized for the attainment of 
the objectives defined by the initiating 
set. Obviously, this element never ap- 
pears in an action sequence which has 
been aborted. On the other hand, this 
element does not refer to any measure 
of how successfully the charter has 
been fulfilled. Fulfillment of the char- 
ter means only that the process of at- 
taining the goal is made concrete. 
Thus, when a group of people in one 
of the local units of the county asked 
other people in their locality questions 
about health, they were in the process 
of fulfilling the charter. How com- 


pletely or adequately they fulfilled the 
charter is beyond the scope of the ac- 
tion model presented here, since evalu- 
ation of the quality of action is not a 
part of the present scheme. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


The theoretical model for health ac- 
tion just presented has been devele»« 
to help answer two principal qv:°- 
tions: (1) What are the analytical ele 
ments in an action process? (2) How 
do temporary, and perhaps unstable, 
social systems emerge from and with- 
in the complex relational systems of 
modern society; on what grounds are 
they discharged; and by what processes 
do they bring about an articulation of 
the array of relational systems which 
spawn them and are back of them? 

The present scheme is one attempt 
among a growing number in the pres- 
ent period to develop a means of study- 
ing action rather than attending only 
to structure. The test of this or any 
other such model must involve analyz- 
ing specific cases, comparing the action 
that actually occurs with that postu- 
lated on the basis of the model, making 
tentative generalizations, and retesting 
the generalizations by the analysis of 
other cases. 
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A CASE STUDY IN RESEARCH 
INTERPRETATION* 


by Harold F. Kaufman, Frank D. Alexander, 
and Herbert A. Aurbacht 


Rural sociologists have long been called 
upon to perform services which demand the 
coérdination of research and extension 
(adult education) roles.' Little attempt has 
been made, however, to make explicit this 
important activity, which is here termed 
“the research interpretation process.” This 
is a relevant activity in most research in 
rural sociology. Some contend that the 
distinctive contribution of the discipline is 
in the applied field,? which involves con- 
tinuous interplay of research and extension 
roles.’ 

If the importance of research interpre- 
tation is granted, then analysis of numerous 
cases to make procedures and problems ex- 
plicit and to codify practice, as has been 
done in research operations, is in order. 
This paper presents one case. Attention is 
given to three phases of research interpre- 
tation, namely: (1) the definition of the 
educational problem, (2) translation of the 
educational problem into research design, 
and (3) the dissemination of research find- 
ings through personal contact and publica- 
tion.* 


*This is a revision and condensation of a paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the Rural So- 
clological Society, College Park, Md., Sept. 5, 1055. 
This paper is No. 521 in the Mississippi Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Journal Series, and A\l- 
corn Studies Paper No. 5. 

tRespectively, Mississippi State College, State 
College, Miss Cornell University, Ithaca. N. Y., 
formerly Tennessee Valley Authority: and Pitts- 
burgh Commission on Human Relations, Pitts 
burgh, Pa., formerly Mississippi State College. 

1E.g., see the statement by Dwight Sanderson on 
the relation of rural sociology and rural social or 
ganization in his Rural Sociology and Rural Social 
Organization (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
12), Pt. I. 

* This position, for example, is well stated by 
Cc. E. Lively in his “Rural Sociology as Applied 
Science,” Rural Sociology, VIII:4 (Dec., 1943), pp. 
331-342. 

* According to those who hold this position, the 
central role of rural sociology extension is the in 
terpretation of research. Rural sociology extension 
separated from research soon ceases to be sociol 
ogy, and research cut off from extension frequently 
ceases to have relevance for the world of soctal 
action and ceases to enjoy public support. 

*The term “research interpretation” is used in 
the absence of a better one. It is employed in a 
more comprehensive sense than is sometimes the 
case and is not to be confused with the “interpre- 
tation of research.’ This latter is designated here 
as the dissemination of research findings and is 


This discussion is to be regarded as ex- 
ploratory and suggestive of approaches and 
problems in study of the process, pointing 
toward typing and classifying research proj- 
ects from the standpoint of research inter- 
pretation. The specific case described here 
is a cooperative project being conducted by 
Mississippi State College and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in Alcorn County, Missis- 
sippi.’ The substantive problem of the 
study is the role of the community club 
in the transmission of agricultural and 
homemaking practices® and other informa- 
tion, and its function in general neighbor- 
hood development. 


RESEARCH AND PRACTICE 
Before phases of the research interpreta- 
tion process are analyzed, certain relation- 
ships between research and practice should 
be made explicit. Practice in this context 
includes a gamut of activities in which 
rural sociological research may be applied, 
from organizing a rural church program to 
the selling of fertilizer. Of course, the im- 
port of sociological knowledge for practice 
is still largely potential rather than actual. 
Research may be classified in terms of the 
dominant objectives and of the nature of 
the audience by which it is used. An in- 
vestigation is called basic when the major 
contribution is to theory and method, and 
is designated as applied when the primary 
objective is the facilitation of social prac- 
tice and the solution of social problems 
through the application of research find- 
ings.’ 


just one step in a complex and involved process. 
(Cf. “Sociological Research for Action Agencies: 
Some Guides and Hazards,” by W. L. Slocum, Rural 
Sociology, XX1:2 [June, 1956], pp. 196-199.) 

® See Experimental Approach to Farmer Education, 
TVA Report No. TS-2 (Knoxville, Tenn., 1955). 
The project which provides the case for this paper 
is described on pp. 20-27. 

* Projects which have both research and exten- 
sion objectives have been undertaken frequently by 
rural sociologists. E.g., see Olaf F. Larson, “Re- 
search for Experimental Community Projects in 
New York,” Rural Sociology, XV:1 (Mar., 1950), pp. 
67-69. A not-too-common feature, however, is the 
attempt to describe the project process itsel. 

7 As most support is for applied rather than basic 
research, a perennial problem facing the rural so 
clologist is how to realize basic as well as applied 
objectives in the same project. Some questions that 
need answering are: What types of applied re 
search, both in terms of administrative organiza- 
tion and subject matter, contribute to theory and 
method? In what situations, if any, is it impossible 
to make such a contribution? Some contend that 
basic and applied objectives cannot be realized in 

[footnote continued on next page) 
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The function of the researcher is to pro- 
vide information. The function of the prac- 
titioner, as defined here, is the application 
of research findings and the realization of 
action goals. This paper focuses on a third 
functional area—one which ties research 
and practice together—that of research in- 
terpretation.* Three distinct types of skills 
are demanded for this activity: (1) basic 
research skills, (2) sophistication in social 
problem definition and policy statement, 
and (3) skills in translating social prob- 
lems into research designs and in the re- 
verse process of orienting research findings 
toward action. The last-named type of skill 
is a major concern of this paper. Because 
of the extensive activity and broad range 
of skills demanded, research interpretation 
is more appropriately a team than an indi- 
vidual operation. 

The process of research interpretation is 
sometimes highlighted in the “pilot project” 
or the “experimental educational program.” 
Many times it appears administratively ex- 
pedient to operate a program on a small 
scale in order “to get the bugs out” before 
attempting wide-scale operation. At such 
times administrators frequently call on re- 
searchers for assistance. The project dis- 
cussed here has been described to adminis- 
trators as an “experimental educational 
program.” 

From a research standpoint, the mini- 
mum essential of a pilot project is thor- 
ough documentation. A second highly de- 
sirable element is the use of research con- 
trols. These will be discussed below as ap- 
plied to the Alcorn Study. 


DEFINITION OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 

A first major step in the research inter- 
pretation process is definition of the prac- 
tical—in this case, the educational—prob- 
lem. Central questions are, Who defines 
the educational problem—researcher, prac- 
titioner, or both—and how can support of 
the several publics be gained for research?® 
Participants in the Alcorn Study are (1) 


the same project—ie., it is most difficult, if not 
impossible, to build theory and method and at the 
same time provide extensive information which will 
aid in delineating and solving the social problem at 
hand. How educational programs negate research 
controls is pointed out in this paper. 

*Some have referred to this as playing the role 
of “a middle man” between the researcher and the 
practitioner. See Donald Young, “Sociology and 
the Practicing Professions,” American Sociological 


Review, XX:6 (Dec., 1955), pp. 641-648. 

* For a statement of this and related problems in 
applied research, see Robert K. Merton, “The Role 
of Applied Social Science in the Formation of Pol 
icy: A Research Memorandum,” Philosophy of Sci- 
ence, XVI (1949), pp. 161-181. 
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the land-grant college sociologists (both 
those with research and those with exten- 
sion assignments)'® and the TVA sociolo- 
gists,41 (2) the administrators in the TVA 
and the college, and (3) the major poten- 
tial users of the research under considera- 
tion—educators and group leaders in agri- 
culture, homemaking, and community de- 
velopment. 

The central problem for the TVA is to 
increase the sale and proper use of ferti- 
lizer. The college is interested in gaining 
greater involvement in its programs—such 
as homemaking, community club, and 4-H 
work — and in adoption of recommended 
practices. Thus the emphasis is on ends, 
that are sometimes rather general, rather 
than on the complex educational means. 

The plan of the study originated with the 
researchers. They had had several years 
of contact with the educational problems 
facing the practitioners at the regional, 
state, and local levels. They were aware 
of the strong interest of state and local per- 
sonnel in methods of gaining more wide- 
spread adoption of recommended practices 
and in the revitalized community-club 
movement. Despite this awareness, it was 
necessary for the researchers to interpret to 
administrators and educational and com- 
munity leaders the ways in which a re- 
search project oriented toward the study of 
the adoption of agricultural practices and 
community organization would help solve 
their practical problems. 

The researchers presented the project 
and gained acceptance for it in terms of 
educational, rather than research, objec- 
tives. The general themes emphasized were 
those of increasing agricultural production 
and income, and _ rural improvement. 
Among the factors making for acceptance 
of the project were: (1) it was regarded 
as important by the persons concerned; 
(2) it appeared to them to be immediately 
useful, for a feedback of findings was be- 
gun a few months after the project was 
initiated in the fall of 1954; and (3) ap- 
proval was gained through channels which 
were established and had prestige. One of 
the first steps was to set up a state advisory 
committee made up of personnel from the 
TVA and the college. This group aided in 
giving support to the project, in selecting 
the research area, and in making the initial 
local contacts. Even more important, how- 
ever, was the county advisory committee 


1° This joint participation was facilitated by the 
fact that all research, extension, and resident teach- 
ing was in one administrative unit. 

41 Economic Branch, Division of Agricultural Re- 
lations, Tennessee Valley Authority. 
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representing the local community develop- 
ment association and related interests. 
This group has been from the beginning 
the official local sponsor of the study. 


TRANSLATION OF EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 
INTO RESEARCH DESIGN 


Obviously, there must be sound and rele- 
vant research findings before application 
takes place. This raises the question of 
pertinent research design. Often one of the 
major difficulties in the translation of edu- 
cational problems into effective research 
design is the tremendous scope and com- 
plexity of the practical or educational ques- 
tions. How to get farmers to use more fer- 
tilizer or to follow other recommended 
practices is a question that is easily asked, 
but its answer in research terms is quite 
complex. Confronted with this and other 
questions of such magnitude, the researcher 
must decide what problems can be handled 
and how thoroughly they can be treated.'? 

It is desirable to present briefly the sub- 
stantive design of the Alcorn Study in or- 
der to illustrate better certain problems of 
method. A major dependent variable is 
the extent of acceptance of selected farm 
and home practices. Among the several 
clusters of factors influencing acceptance 
are (1) communication media, (2) skills, 
abilities, and interaction patterns of the 
farm operator and his family, and (3) 
amount and organization of economic and 
physical resources in the farm enterprise. 
Of several factors, major attention is paid 
to one type of communication media—the 
open-country community (neighborhood) 
club. It is here that the principal interplay 
between education and research is found. 

Three operations are to be noted—all in- 
volving the community club—which com- 
plicate the research operation but which 
were purported to have immediate or ulti- 
mate educational benefit. First, the club 
serves as a channel for the immediate feed- 
back of research information. This is dis- 
cussed in the following section. Second, 
detailed documentation of the activities of 
both researchers and educators is attempt- 
ed. Included in this body of data are rec- 
ords of several scores of meetings. A full- 
time research field worker has resided in 
the county during most of the study. Third, 


12 An additional pressure on the researcher as he 
designs his study is the practitioner's expectation 
of quick and comprehensive answers. The investi- 
gator may be partially to blame for this naive but 
nevertheless demanding expectation, because he has 
not delineated his area of research severely and 
neatly enough and has not indicated to the poten- 
tial practitioner the limited application of the 
probable research findings. 
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an attempt is made to utilize limited re- 
search controls. Some of these have posi- 
tive, and others have negative, educational 
contributions. 

The research control which has immedi- 
ate positive contribution is an educational 
program'* with the two objectives of (1) 
promoting and strengthening the commu- 
nity club organization in general and (2) 
testing specific teaching procedures for the 
adoption of practices. The research con- 
trol which can have a negative effect on 
immediate educational activities is the at- 
tempt to match neighborhoods except for 
the presence or absence of effective com- 
munity organization. Even if the locality 
groups could be matched on all significant 
variables except the degree of organization 
and could be surveyed at two or more pe- 
riods of time as planned, what assurance 
is there that the unorganized ones would 
not become organized during the period of 
the research? In fact, extension personnel 
have been added to the county staff to pro- 
mote the community club program. From 
the standpoint of the educator, it is inde- 
fensible to prevent certain areas from be- 
ing organized if community clubs would be 
effective in reaching stated objectives. 

In the attempt to sample neighborhoods, 
it was necessary to delineate and get basic 
information on all 37 locality groups in the 
county. Six of these were selected for in- 
tensive study; criteria of selection were 
number of families, complexity of organi- 
zation, agricultural resources, and presence 
or absence of a community club. Nine oth- 
er neighborhoods are being studied less 
intensively. 


DISSEMINATION OF RESEARCH FINDINGS 


Methods of dissemination"* are influenced 
by the type of practical problems studied, 
the organizational or administrative rela- 
tionship of researcher to practitioner, and 
the nature of the audience that is to utilize 
the findings. For example, there is quite 
a variation in type of dissemination be- 
tween the case where the researcher is 
asked a few direct factual questions by his 
administrator and the case where the prin- 
cipal audience is a lay public which has 
made known its needs in somewhat vague 
and general terms. 

Certainly a first step in the dissemination 


‘* The educational program is to be seen as a 
control, because it was promoted in certain neigh- 
borhoods and not in others. 

%*Cf. Floyd Mann and Rensis Likert, “The Need 
for Research on the Communication of Research 
Results,’ Human Organization, XI (Winter, 1952), 
pp. 15-19. 


of research findings is to specify and to gain 
an understanding of the audiences to be 
reached. In the Alcorn project, four types 
of audiences—both lay and professional''— 
are to be noted: (1) a specific and local 
audience—paid workers and lay leaders in 
agriculture, homemaking, and community 
development in Alcorn County; (2) gen- 
eralized local audiences—similar workers 
and leaders in other localities; (3) admin- 
istrators and specialists at the state and 
regional levels; and (4) social science 
researchers. 

The audience to be reached determines 
the specific information presented and the 
scope and level of presentation. Logically 
the research paper would precede the prep- 
aration of material for the practitioner, and 
frequently this is desirable from the stand- 
point of efficiency. Practical demands many 
times make this impossible, however. One 
temptation of a researcher is to present to 
a lay audience too much information with- 
out specific application. Most effective in- 
terpretation appears to be done with a lim- 
ited amount of data, carefully selected and 
pointed. 

In the Alcorn project, publication and 
personal contacts and meetings have been 
planned for each of the types of audience 
listed above. For the research audience, 
publications are to be organized around the 
research interpretation process (this paper 
is an exhibit), community club dynamics, 
and correlates of adoption. Several short, 
specific publications are planned for lay 
audiences. A few papers may be aimed at 
both lay and professional audiences. 

High priority is also given to meetings 
and personal conferences in reaching the 
audience in Alcorn County and the admin- 
istrators and specialists concerned. As stat- 
ed above, feedback through leadership con- 
ferences, workshops, and program-planning 
meetings is an integral part of the project 
design. Considerable material on county 
and community backgrounds, gathered in 
research operations, has already been fed 
back, and data on community-club organi- 
zation and dynamics and on adoption of 
practices are now being utilized. Such con- 
tinuous feedback, however, places limits on 
research operations by putting severe time 
pressures on researchers and by making 
predetermined controls with respect to the 


educational program impossible. 


16From the standpoint of professional sociolo- 
gists, educators other than sociologists may be 
considered to be one of the lay groups of prac- 
titioners (of sociology). 
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FARM INCOME AND THE ADOPTION 
OF FARM PRACTICES* 


by Frederick C. Fliegel+ 


Farm income is, in part, a function of the 
kinds of farm practices employed in con- 
ducting the farm enterprise. In the con- 
text of a study of adoption of new farm 
practices, this fact has several implications. 
First, income differentials can be viewed as 
making possible the adoption of recom- 
mended practices.!_ The individual who has 
relatively high returns from his enterprise 
is in a relatively favorable position to make 
changes in some phases of that enterprise, 
particularly those changes which involve 
increased expense. Second, a difference in 
farm income, or a potential difference in 
such income, can be viewed as a charac- 
teristic of a given practice or practices. 
Presumably, one factor which will recom- 
mend the adoption of an innovation in farm 
practices is some advantage over the exist- 
ing practice, and most advantages can be 
translated into farm income terms. And 
third, farm income can also be treated as 
something which someone else has that is 
desirable, and thus may be useful in con- 
nection with measuring levels of aspiration. 
The implication here is that a farm operator 
will select behavioral models, that these 
models will have some influence on his be- 
havior with reference to farm practices, and 
that farm income may be one criterion in 
the selection of particular persons as mod- 
els. Of greatest importance here is that 
these models may serve to influence the 
adoption of farm practices. The character- 
istics of the persons who introduce change 
or have some influence in promoting the 
acceptance of change must be considered 
with those of the adopter and of the inno- 
vation itself, in order to arrive at an under- 
standing of social change. 

It is apparent that making a conceptual 
distinction between farm income as a char- 
acteristic of an individual (a characteristic 
which may represent the means for adop- 
tion of new farm practices), as an attribute 
or potential attribute of new practices (an 


*This paper is based on a study of the acceptance 
of farm practices as related to family and other 
group factors, under the supervision of E. A. Wil- 
kening, supported by the Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The writer wishes to acknowl- 
edge the computational assistance of the Numeri- 
cal Analysis Laboratory, University of Wisconsin. 

+The Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, Pa. 

1The conceptual framework used here is taken 
from H. G. Barnett, Innovation: The Basis of Cul- 
tural Change (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1953), esp. pp. 201-411. 
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attribute which would recommend them 
for adoption), and as a characteristic of in- 
dividuals who serve as models for behavior 
in the day-to-day activities involved in the 
farm enterprise does not produce three dis- 
tinct concepts or discrete entities. The same 
farm income, or a segment of that income, 
may fit into any one or a combination of the 
conceptual categories which have been out- 
lined. Further, in a concrete situation it 
may be impossible to say whether farm in- 
come functions as the dependent or inde- 
pendent variable with reference to adop- 
tion of farm practices. The hypotheses 
which can be tested must then be stated in 
terms of existence and direction of rela- 
tionships or differences, in the knowledge 
that causal inferences may have to be based 
on other information which may or may 
not be available. 


HYPOTHESES 

The purpose of the present study was to 
test two hypotheses concerning relation- 
ships between farm income and the adop- 
tion of farm practices. The first, in null 
form, may be stated as follows: there is no 
association between adoption of new farm 
practices and net farm income. The second, 
also in null form, is that farm operators 


will designate as “best farmers” other op- 
erators who are like themselves in net farm 


income. The alternative hypothesis in this 
case is that farm operators will choose as 
“best farmers” those who rank higher than 
themselves in net farm income. 

Viewed in terms of the conceptual frame- 
work previously stated, the second hypoth- 
esis implies an assumption that the “best 
farmers” serve as models of behavior in the 
adoption of farm practices as well as in a 
general sense, that they rank high in adop- 
tion of practices, and that, at least by ex- 
ample, they serve to promote the accept- 
ance of new farm practices. No data are 
available to test this assumption. 

? Present data do not permit this to be inferred. 
although it seems fairly likely, in this case, on 
intuitive grounds. 

Several studies comparing the characteristics of 
farm operators with those of persons chosen as 
sources of farm information are relevant here 
See H. F. Lionberger, Information-Secking Habits 
and Characteristica of Farm Operators, Missouri 
AES Research Bull. 581 (Columbia, 1955), pp. 29-32. 
Also, see the following articles in Rural Sociology: 
E. A. Wilkening, “Informal! Leaders and Innovators 
in Farm Practices,” XVII:3 (1952), pp. 272-275; H. 
F. Lionberger, “Some Characteristics of Farm Op- 
erators Sought as Sources of Farm Information in 
a Missouri Community,” XVIII:4 (1953), pp. 327 
338, and his “The Relation of Informal Social 
Groups to the Diffusion of Farm Information in a 
Northeast Missouri Farm Community,” XIX:3 
(1954), pp. 233-243; and C. P. Marsh and A. L. 
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THE DATA 

Data on the adoption of 20 extension- 
recommended farm practices were obtained 
from a random sample of 200 Rock County, 
Wisconsin, farm owner-operators.* Each 
respondent was given an adoption score 
representing that proportion of the prac- 
tices applicable to his own farm which he 
was following in 1951, the year preceding 
the survey.‘ Each was also asked to indi- 
cate his choice of “best farmers.” This 
choice was restricted to operators engaged 
in a type of farming similar to that of the 
respondent and to operators known “pretty 
well” by the respondent. Each respondent 
was asked to name two such persons; the 
first one named is used in this paper. 

Farm income data were obtained from 
Wisconsin state income-tax returns. Tax 
returns filed in a regional tax office were 
consulted for each sample farm operator 
and for the operators selected as “best 
farmers.” Net farm income® was abstracted 
from these returns for 1951, the year to 
which the practice-adoption information 
applied. No farm income-tax returns were 
available for 27 of the 200 sample operators; 
in all but 3 of these cases, no return had 
been filed. The returns from these three 
were being used by tax officials and, there- 
fore, were not available. Whether the 24 
operators who had not filed farm income- 
tax returns had incomes too low to warrant 


“Farmers’ Practice-Adoption Rates in 
Relation to Adoption Rates of ‘Leaders, XIX:2 
(1%4). pp. 180 f. As these studies show, the local 
leader (model of behavior) is not necessarily an 
outstanding adopter of new practices. The pre- 
vailing values of the farm people in a particular 
area have to be taken Into account 

* For purposes of the larger study. of which this 
paper is a part, the sample was restricted to farm 
ers who had owned and operated their farms for at 
least 3 years: who had complete families, with 
children between the ages of 12 and 19 vears living 
at home: and who were employed off the farm less 
than 50 days in the year prior to the survey. The 
sample is, therefore, relatively homogeneous with 
reapect to these variables. 

* Details on the content and construction of a di 
rectly comparable index of adoption of farm prac 
tices are available in FE. A. Wilkening, Adoption of 
Improved Farm Practices Aa Related to Family 
Factors, Wisconsin AES Bull. 183 (Madison, 1953). 
A factor analysis of the adoption data from that 
study supports the assumption that adoption can 
be treated as a single dimension. (See F.C. Flie 
gel, “A Multiple Correlation Analysis of Factors 
Associated with Adoption of Farm Practices,” [un 
published doctoral dissertation, University of Wis- 
consin, 1955], pp. 46-61.) 

®* Farm expenses and depreciation are subtracted 
from gross farm profit to arrive at the net farm 
profit figure described in this paper as net farm in 
come. For details, see Wisconsin Dept. of Taxa- 
tion, State of Wisconsin, Schedule of Farm Income 
and Expenses, Form 1-Fe (Madison, Wis.). 


Coleman, 
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tax payment, or whether they had failed to 
pay taxes when they should have, cannot be 
ascertained from the available data. A 
comparison of the crop acreages of the 173 
operators who had filed returns with those 
of the 27 for whom no returns were avail- 
able showed no significant difference be- 
tween the two groups.* In the absence of 
evidence that any consistent bias was in- 
volved in the failure to file returns, this 
group has been omitted from the analysis. 
Failure of some “best farmers” to file re- 
turns, non-response to the question on “best 
farmers,” and choice of “best farmers” re- 
siding outside the state’ further reduced 
the number of cases, so that only 147 pairs 
(respondent and best farmer named) were 
available for testing the second hypothesis. 


ANALYSIS 


Chi-square was used to test the first hy- 
pothesis. There was a highly significant 
tendency for those operators who ranked 
high in the adoption of farm practices to 
report relatively high net farm incomes.* 
Since the probability that the association 
between adoption and net farm income was 
due to chance was less than .1 per cent, the 
null hypothesis could not be accepted.® The 
conclusion for this sample of farm operators 
is that net farm income is significantly as- 
sociated with the adoption of extension- 
recommended farm practices, and that this 
association is positive in direction. In this 
instance, the dependent variable has not 
been identified as either adoption or net 
farm income. The association may mean 
that high income enables the farmer to 
adopt, or that adoption of recommended 
practices results in higher net income, or 
that the process operates in both directions, 
to some extent. 

The net farm income of each sample farm 
operator was compared with the net farm 
income of the “best farmer” chosen by him. 
Of the 147 pairs of farmers available for 
this comparison, in 91 (62 per cent) the 


* A chi-square value of .034, P < .90 showed that the 


two distributions could have come from popula- 
tions having the same median crop acreage. The 
median test is described in L. E. Moses, “Non 
parametric Statistics for Psychological Research,” 
Paychological Bulletin, XLIX (1952). 

™ Rock County is located on the southern border 


of Wisconsin: Illinois tax returns are not open for 
inspection. 

=> 34.18, df. 9 P< OO1. H. F. Lionberger 
reports a similar relationship between gross farm 


income and adoption of recommended practices. 
(See his Sources and Use of Farm and Home Infor- 
mation by Low-Income Farmers in Missouri, Mis- 


souri AES Research Bull. 472 (Columbia, 1951].) 
® The .@&-level was selected as the critical signifi- 
cance level for all tests of hypotheses in this paper. 
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sample operator chose a “best farmer” with 
net farm income higher than his own. The 
remaining choices were in the opposite 
direction. F. Wilcoxon’s matched-pairs 
signed-ranks test was used to test the null 
hypothesis, because it takes into account 
the magnitude of the differences in income 
within pairs as well as the direction of the 
choice. The hypothesis that farm operators 
will choose “best farmers” who are like 
themselves in net farm income could not 
be accepted. The test showed a highly sig- 
nificant tendency for the operators to 
choose “best farmers” with net farm in- 
comes higher than their own.'° It is con- 
cluded that the farm operators in this sam- 
ple regard relatively high farm income as 
an attribute of a good farmer." 


CONCLUSION 

To resolve the problem of which is cause 
and which is effect, or whether the process 
works both ways, a study of the relation- 
ship between adoption and farm income 
over a period of time would be necessary. 
Another, and less direct, way to shed some 
light on this problem would be to show the 
relationship between income and the adop- 
tion of practices requiring considerable 
capital as compared with those requiring 
small amounts. In any event, the evidence 
of relationship given here should help to 
fill a gap in the knowledge about these fac- 
tors in actual field situations. 


From the fact that farm operators tend to 
choose operators with farm incomes higher 
than their own as “best farmers” it can be 
inferred that one aspect of the motivation 
of the farmer with reference to his enter- 
prise is to achieve high income. Very little 
concrete evidence of the motivations in- 
volved in farming is yet available. A next 
logical step in this particular area of re- 
search would be to determine whether those 
operators chosen as models of behavior in 
farming are also high in adoption of rec- 
ommended practices. This would help pro- 
vide an essential link in the conceptual 

10 With 146 pairs, F = 4.37, P < .0001. A tie oc 
curred in one case; the respondent chose himself. 
This pair was not used in the test. The signed- 
ranks test is discussed in L. E. Moses, op. cif. 

11 Mean incomes were $3,650 and $5,170 for the 
sample and “best farmers,” respectively. The dif- 
ference of $1,520 shows that those chosen as ‘best 
farmers” were not radically higher in net farm in- 
come than the choosers. Observations made in the 
interview situation suggest that the choices usual- 
ly went to friends living nearby who were con- 
sidered to be doing a good job of farming. FExcep 
tionally successful farmers, though often men 
tioned, were rejected as choices because their suc- 
cess was regarded as due to factors other than per- 
sonal ability, such as inheritance. 
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framework discussed in this paper. Tests 
of the hypotheses presented here provide 
only two items of relatively specific infor- 
mation. Whether the “best farmer” serves 
to promote change in farm practices either 
directly or by example should be deter- 
mined. Beyond that, many other charac- 
teristics of advocates of change, of inno- 
vations, and of adopters need to be investi- 
gated. 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS DATA ON 
THE SELECTIVITY OF MIGRATION 
FROM FARMS* 


by James D. Tarver+ 


Sociologists long have studied migration; 
nonetheless, their published data are lim- 
ited. Moreover, the classifications used in 
the census reports are too meager for ade- 
quate analyses of the types of migration 
and the numbers and characteristics of the 
various classes of migrants.' In conse- 
quence, the study of the selectivity of mi- 
gration has been difficult and, thus far, has 
yielded disappointing results, especially as 
to the characteristics of farm-to-nonfarm 
movers. 

The objectives of this paper are: first, to 
show that there is a paucity of published 
census data on certain characteristics of 
migrants, especially those migrating from 
farms; and second, to suggest a new classi- 
fication of migrants that should make pos- 
sible further analysis to fill this gap in re- 
search knowledge. The author has no de- 
sire to criticize the work of the Bureau of 
the Census or that of the sociologists in the 
Population Division of the Bureau. Rather, 
the purpose is to describe one of the major 
conceptual shortcomings of present census 
migration materials, in the hope that this 
may encourage and stimulate students of 
migration to evaluate both the decennial 
census and the Current Population Survey 
publications and to submit suggestions for 
improving them.? 


*This paper is published as a contribution of the 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station The 
author is indebted to Henry 8S. Shryock, Jr.. As 
sistant Chief, Population Division, U. Bureau of 
the Census, for his invaluable suggestions, and for 
his criticism of this article 

tOklahoma State University, Stillwater, Okla 

‘For an excellent account of the characteristics 
of migrants, based on annual survey data which 
the Tv. S. Bureau of the Census collects, see their 
Current Population Reports, Population Character 
istica, “Internal Migration and Mobility in the 
United States, March 1949 to March 1950," 
P-20, No, 36 (Washington, Dec. 9, 1951). 

2For a provocative paper which argues for the 
retention of the “farm population” as a distinctive 
category of enumeration in the 1960 Census of 
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TYPES OF MIGRATION 


In most areas of the United States, the 
fertility of the rural-farm population is 
such that more children are born and 
reared than are needed to replace the 
adults who die, and this usually leads to 
the migration of some or most of the ex- 
cess. Moreover, the increasing technologi- 
eal efficiency of American agriculture has 
swollen the volume of migration from 
farms beyond the normal “drainage” of the 
excess over replacement needs. 

In terms of family units, or in relation- 
ship to family or household membership, 
four major types of migration are dis- 
tinguishable. First, children leaving their 
parental homes as they reach or near 
adulthood comprise a “normal” type of mi- 
gration and reflect a stage in the family 
life cycle. The second type is that of com- 
plete families evacuating farms. The third 
type is exemplified by the movement from 
a farm of a portion of a family—other than 
the normal migration of children reaching 
adulthood. Both parents, or one parent 
and part or all of the children in a family 
may move, often as a group, leaving the 
other members on the farm. All migration 
not included in the other three types may 
be regarded as a fourth category. 


CENSUS CLASSIFICATIONS AND DATA 

In practically all the published tabula- 
tions of the Bureau of the Census relating 
to migration, the individual rather than the 
family or household is the unit. Several 
partial exceptions should be noted, how- 
ever. The 1935-1940 internal migrants were 
classified by type of household in which 
they lived in 1940, and by their relation- 
ship to the head of the household.* Also 
for the census of 1940, in a special report 
on families,‘ the median size of family was 
given for the United States by character- 
istics of the family head in 1940—residence, 
marital status, age, sex, and migration sta- 
tus (for 1935-1940 period). The same re- 
port gave the distribution of families in the 
United States, census regions, urban and 
rural areas, and large cities by the same 
characteristics of the head and by the spe- 


‘Farm Population 


Population, see Calvin L. Beale, 
as a Useful Demographic Concept,” Agricultural 
Economica Research, 1X:3 (July, 1957), pp. 105-111 
Comments on any shortcoming of present migra 
tion data may be made directly to the Bureau of 
the Census or transmitted through one of the so 
cieties represented on the Council of Census Users. 

sl. S. Bureau of the Census, Sirteenth Census of 
the U.S., 19§0, Population: Internal Migration, 1935 
to 1940, “Social Characteristics of Migrants,” p. 3. 

S. Bureau of the Census, Sirteernth Census of 
the U.8., 1940, Population: Families, “Size of Fam 
ily and Age of Head,” Tables VI and 7. 


cific size of the family. The Current Popu- 
lation Reports® are also providing, from 
sample surveys, information on the mobil- 
ity status of the various family members. 
Unfortunately, there is no cross-classifica- 
tion by farm-nonfarm residence at origin 
or destination, except for major census re- 
gions. A forthcoming special report on 
“farm-nonfarm movers’ will provide some 
additional data, in that marital status will 
be cross-classified with mobility status. 

All of these reports classify migrants by 
family or household status on the enumer- 
ation date only. The lack of data on the 
family status of migrants at the time of 
migration is a serious handicap. A person 
widowed, separated, or divorced on the date 
of enumeration may have been married at 
the time he moved, while the head of a 
family of several members at the date of 
enumeration may have been single when 
he migrated. 

In the 1950 census, the following infor- 
mation on the mobility status of persons 
one year old and over residing in continen- 
tal United States was obtained for a 20- 
per-cent sample of the population: wheth- 
er a year earlier the person was living in 
the same house, whether he was living on 
a farrn, whether he was living in the same 
county, and, if he was not in the same 
county, where he was living then.? 


CONCLUSION 


In order to maximize the usefulness of 
published census data in migration re- 
search, there is a need for the following 
additional types of classification: 


1. By type of residence at both origin 
and destination. 

2. By the four types of migration ac- 
cording to the unit of migration, as 
proposed earlier. 

3. By characteristics of family head 
and size of family at the date of 
migration. 


Some research advantages of having mi- 
gration data thus detailed are the follow- 
ing: (1) It would be possible to measure 
the volume of migration, by type of mi- 


5S E.g., U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Current Popu- 
lation Reports, Population Characteristics, “House 
hold and Family Characteristics: April 10% and 
194," Series P-20, No. 67 (Washington, May 2, 
1956), Tables 9 and 10. 

*U. S. Bureau of the Census, Population Mobility 
—Farm-Nonfarm Movers, Special Report P-E, No. 
4C (Washington, D. C.). 

7U. S. Bureau of the Census, [rban and Rural 
Enumerator’s Reference Manual, 1950 Census of the 
United States (Washington, D. C.), pp. 47-49, pars. 
190. 208, 
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grant. (2) It would be possible to ascer- 
tain the differential social and economic 
characteristics of the dissimilar types of 
migrants. (3) It would facilitate compara- 
tive analysis of the family backgrounds of 
the migrants. (4) It would contribute in 
general to precision in sociological analyses 
and interpretations of the selectivity of 
migration. 


CONSERVATISM-LIBERALISM AND 
THE FARM ORGANIZATIONS* 


by Wayne C. Rohrer+ 


Rural sociologists have generally regard- 
ed the Farmers’ Union' as more “liberal” 
than the Grange? or the Farm Bureau’; 
they have either not distinguished between 
the Grange and Farm Bureau as to liberal- 
ism, or they have characterized the Grange 
as more conservative. To the writer’s 
knowledge, no objective test for differenti- 
ating farm organizations as to conserva- 
tism-liberalism has been developed. More- 
over, the words “conservative” and “lib- 
eral” undoubtedly hold varying meanings 
for different people, although they are 
widely used designations. 


THREE MAJOR ORGANIZATIONS COMPARED 


In an effort to move toward a more ob- 
jective characterization of the organiza- 


*This paper is based on data collected under a 
Ford Foundation grant and reported in Charles P. 
Loomis et al. Rural Social Sustems and Adult Edu 
cation (East Lansing: Michigan State University 
Press, 1953), and in Wayne C. Rohrer, “Structure 
and Value Orientation of the Large Scale Farm Or- 
ganizations and Their Relationship to Non-Voca- 
tional Adult Education Programs” (unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, Michigan State University). 

tUniversity of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

‘The Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Un- 
ion of America. 

2 Officially, the Patrons of Husbandry. 

*The American Farm Bureau Federation. 

* Wesley MacCune, in The Farm Bloc (New 
York: Doubleday & Co., 1943), p. 45, calls the 
Grange “the most conservative.” David E. Lind- 
strom, in American Farmers and Rural Organiza- 
tions (Champaign, Ill.: The Garrard Press, 1948), 
pages 177, 179, and 218, calls the Grange “conserva- 
tive.” the Union “leftwing or radical,” and the Bu- 
reau the “middle ground” organization. Lowrv 
Nelson, in his Rural Sociology (New York: Ameri- 
ean Book Co., 1948), p. 532, and Charles P. Loomis 
and J. Allan Beegle, in their Rural Social Systems 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950), p. 635, refer 
to the “liberalism” of the Union in contrast to the 
position of the other two. Dwight Sanderson, in 
Rural Sociology and Rural Social Organization 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1943), pages 
500, 515, and S18, says the Grange includes “the 
better class of farm families,” the Union “repre- 
sents the middle-class farmers,” and the Bureau 
appeals to “mostly middle- and better-class farm- 
ers.” 
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tions’ value orientations, and as a means of 
distinguishing between the Grange and the 
Bureau in this respect, the writer extracted 
policy statements from resolutions adopted 
by the national conventions of the three or- 
ganizations during the period, December 
1950-March 1952, and had them ranked by 
judges, without identification as to organi- 
zation. Three judges were used in pre- 
testing and seven in the main study. All 
ten judges had academic training in soci- 
ology; four held the Ph.D., three the M.A.., 
and three the B.A. They included both 
sexes and the two major political parties, 
and were reared in various parts of the 
country. They ranged in age from 20 
through 60, and half were of rural back- 
ground and half of urban background. 
The judges ranked the statements on 
nationalism-patriotism, “achievement” and 
“success,” “humanitarian mores,” and free- 
dom, which are among the “major value- 
orientations in America,” according to Rob- 
in M. Williams, Jr... They also ranked the 
statements as “most conservative,” “least 
conservative,” and “neutral” as to politics 
and economics. In all, the judges were 
asked to make 41 different rankings; the 
statements of the organizations on a given 


subject were to be ranked on several value 
continua, using the three categories above. 
In some cases there were statements by all 
three to be ranked, and in other cases state- 


ments were available from only two. The 
statements were taken from resolutions on 
the United Nations, the “Point IV” technical 
assistance program, the domestic economy, 
and taxation. 

A count of the number of “most conserv- 
ative,” “least conservative,” and “neutral” 
judgments received by each organization 
showed a high degree of consensus by the 
judges that the Farmers’ Union is the 
least conservative. The Farm Bureau was 
judged more conservative than the Grange; 
more than half of the statements judged 
“most conservative” were from the Bureau. 
Almost half of the Grange statements were 
rated “neutral” and about a third “most 
conservative.”*® Thus the judges’ evalua- 
tions differed from most statements in the 
rural sociological literature, as to the posi- 
tions of the Grange and the Bureau. 


5 American Society: A Sociological Interpretation 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1951), pp. 388- 
442. 

*For the totaled judgments 
= 87.06, P < 01. 


(3 x 3 tables), 
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FARM BUREAU AND GRANGE 


In a further effort to differentiate the 
Grange and Farm Bureau, the judges were 
asked to rank statements of the two or- 
ganizations on farmer cooperatives and 
philosophy of government. The statements 
are given in Chart 1. 

The statements were presented to the 
judges without identification as to which 
organization had adopted them, and the 
judges were to do their ranking by answer- 
ing three questions about each pair of 
statements. The questions and the number 
of judges considering each organization's 
statement the more conservative are indi- 
cated in Table 1. 

As the tabulation indicates, the judges 
had difficulty in differentiating on questions 
1, 4, and 5. In general, it appears that they 
considered both organizations conservative, 
and which one was judged more conserva- 
tive seems to depend on the context of the 
statement. While the judges classified the 
Grange as more conservative as to ques- 
tions 2 and 6, they were unanimous in giv- 
ing the more conservative rating to the Bu- 
reau in responding to question 3, concern- 
ing humanitarian mores. This latter rating 
agrees in general with their earlier rating 
of the two organizations as ‘to the degree of 
humanitarianism reflected in their resolu- 
tions on taxation, the domestic economy, 
and the Point IV program. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


A certain ambivalence is suggested in the 
value orientation of the Grange. On the 
one hand it is judged more humanitarian, 
which connotes a brotherhood and equality 
in which members of the group or society 
act together for mutual benefit. Yet the 
judges were unanimous in choosing the 
Grange as more conservative in regard to 
the proper role of government. The Grange 
seems more laissez-faire and would give 
government only a minimum role in the 
lives of citizens. This ambivalence may ac- 
count for the fact that the judges placed 
the Grange in the “neutral” position more 
often than they so ranked the other organi- 
zations. 

The Farm Bureau statements, on the oth- 
er hand, do not reflect such ambivalence. 
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STATEMENTS OF THE AND TIE FARM 


Farm Cooperatives 


Grange 


Farm cooperatives offer the most practical 
and effective means of combating monopoly, 
by providing real competition in areas 
where little or no competition would other- 
wise exist, thus making the future of the 
free enterprise system more secure. These 
agencies give us the opportunity to pool 
resources for our economic advancement 
just as other segments of society have done 
for many years. 

Because we believe that the capitalistic, 
free enterprise system is the best economic 
system yet devised, we héreby reaffirm our 
intention to defend the right of farmers to 
market their commodities, purchase sup- 
plies, and perform services for themselves 
on a cooperative, non-profit basis. 


[The Grange] . earnestly advocates a 
reversal of present trends and policies of 
over-centralizing authority in the Federal 
Government that are undermining our dual 
system of government and our system of 
private enterprise. 

The final check on which the Founding 
Fathers relied to keep a government of 
checks and balances in operation was the 
check placed in the hands of Congress on 
all expenditures. If Congress loses this 
control, the people lose their ultimate con- 
trol over their government. It is precisely 
this control which is being lost. 

There is no more certain road to a socialistic 
state, there is no more direct way to loss of 
individual freedom and liberty than by ex- 
cessive taxation and governmental spend- 
ing through bureaus which by propaganda 
and devious ways continue to grow apace. 
But even rampant bureaucracy can be 
checked; Congress can starve it, 


Government 


Farm Bureau 


Agricultural cooperatives are an integral 
part of the 20th Century farming business 
and have significantly aided the successful 
operation of the farm economy. They are a 
vital part of a free competitive enterprise 
system. Their basic aim is to enable the 
farmer to sell his products and to purchase 
his farm supplies under conditions which 
allow him to compete effectively in a mass 
production and distribution economy. Ag- 
ricultural producers must continue to have 
the right to market their products, purchase 
farm supplies, and acquire needed services 
through their cooperatives. Bona fide agri- 
cultural cooperatives must be protected 
against certain vested interests who are 
using the term “cooperative” as a guise for 
selfish motives. We will defend, to the 
fullest extent of our ability, the right of 
farmers to form and operate cooperative 
associations. 


Over-centralization of government and lack 
of coordination of administration remain 
pressing problems. Recent events re-em- 
phasize the need for decentralization which 
will keep “big government” close to and 
responsive to the people. 


Programs dealing with problems of nation- 
al importance do not necessarily require 
Federal administration. Experience has 
shown that over-centralization of adminis- 
tration can be avoided by utilization of 
principles of Federal-State-local coopera- 
tion. Adjustment of programs to local 
needs through this pattern of administra- 
tion can greatly increase the value to the 
people of governmental effort. Federal 
grants-in-aid facilitate administrative de- 
centralization and make it possible for the 
Federal Government to participate in a 
program without producing excessive Fed- 
eral control or a loss of efficiency at the 
State and local levels. 


*Source for Grange statements : 
of the National Grange for 1952 (Washington 
S2nd Annual Convention of the 


DC 


Source for Farm Bureau: 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 


The combination cf a generally conserva- 
tive orientation and the lack of ambiva- 
lence may account for the fact that the Bu- 
reau was judged “most conservative” the 
greatest number of times. 

In general, it may be concluded that or- 


J. T. Sanders, Summary of National Legislative Policies and Programs 


“Resolutions.” pp. 


The National Grange,J1952), pp. 13 and 25. 
imerican Farm Bureau Federation (Chicago : 


20-21. 


ganizational themes or value statements 
which are manifestly similar in their con- 
servatism or liberalism may have quite dif- 
ferent latent meanings. Further research 


on the value orientations of farm organi- 
zations is suggested. 
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TABLE 1. 


NUMBER OF JUDGES CONSIDERING THE GRANGE Most CONSERVATIVE, 


THE FARM BurREAU Most CONSERVATIVE, AND BOTH EQUALLY So, 
ON Eacu or Srx STATEMENTS 


Questions about statements on cooperatives: 


Grange Bureau 


1. Which statement most regards the role of 
cooperatives as contributing to individual 


achievement? 


Which statement would you rank as the 


most conservative economic attitude? 
Which statement least emphasizes the 


value of humanitarian mores? 


Questions about statements on government: 
4. Which statement would you rank as the 


most conservative economic attitude? 


5. Which statement would you rank as the 


most conservative political attitude? 


6. Which statement most emphasizes gov- 
ernment as a restraint on the individual? 


VALIDITY OF THE CONCEPT OF 
STAGES IN THE ADOPTION PROCESS* 


by George M. Beal, + Everett M. Rogers,++ 
and Joe M. Bohlen+ 


The research effort of many rural sociolo- 
gists in recent years has been directed to- 
ward the study of the diffusion and adop- 
tion of farm and home practices. It has 
been recognized that for any individual, 
the adoption of a complex new farm or 
home practice is not a single-unit act. The 
adoption process is probably a specific ap- 
plication of the general pattern by which 
human beings learn to make changes of 
any kind. A marked similarity has been 
noted between the process by which farm 
practices are adopted, the concept of dif- 
fusion as used by anthropologists' and the 
learning theories of certain social psycholo- 
gists, especially Dewey.” 

Rural sociology research workers have 
recognized, at least implicitly, that there 
may be stages in the adoption process, and 
that people may use different sources of in- 
formation at the different stages. This is 


*Journal Paper No. J-3100, Project No. 1236, lowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames. 

tlowa State College, Ames, lowa. 

+tOhio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


1One of the first studies of the diffusion and 
adoption of farm practices was based on a review 
of the anthropologists’ research and writing on dif 
fusion. See Neal C. Gross, “The Diffusion of a 
Cultural Trait in Two Iowa Townships” (unpub- 
lished master’s thesis, Iowa State College, 142), 
pp. 10-20. 

2 John Dewey, How We Think (New York: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1910), p. 72. 


indicated by the use of concepts such as 
first source of information about a prac- 
tice, main source of information, most in- 
fluential (or important, valuable, helpful) 
source, usual sources, source of additional 
information, and source of information to 
help make the change. 

Wilkening suggested that the adoption of 
new farm practices is a process, and indi- 
cated four stages in this process.’ A com- 
mittee of rural sociologists who were doing 
research in this field later described a series 
of five stages through which farm people 
pass in the adoption of new agricultural 
practices. The committee developed this 
theoretical construct from a review of the 
literature but did not empirically test it. 
Presented here are findings from a study 
designed to determine whether the five con- 
ceptualized stages in the adoption process 
could be validated empirically. In attempt- 
ing such a test the authors did not neces- 
sarily assume that there are only five pos- 
sible stages, that the stages are discrete and 
mutually exclusive, or that the present 
conceptualization of the stages is the best 
or final one. Rather, the stages were taken 
as given, and the effort was to determine 


* Eugene A. Wilkening, Acceptance of Improved 
Farm Practices in Three Coastal Plains Counties, 
North Carolina AES Tech. Bull. 98 (Raleigh, 1952); 
p. 16; and idem, Adoption of improved Farm Prac 
tices aa Related to Family Factors, Wisconsin AES 
Res. Bull, 183 (Madison, 1953), p. 10. 

*Subcommittee for the Study of 
Farm Practices, North Central Rural Sociology 
Committee, How Farm People Accept New Ideas, 
lowa Agricultural Extension Service, Special Rpt. 
15 (Ames, 1955), pp. 3 f. 
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whether they existed as realities in the 
minds of people going through the adoption 
process. It was felt that a concept, to be 
valid, must have a unique and discrete 
referent. 


THE FIVE STAGES 


Following are the five stages as desig- 
nated and described for the purposes of 
the present study. Two of the designa- 
tions differ from those of the committee but 
the stages are otherwise similar to those 
of the committee: 


Awareness. At this stage the individual 
is exposed to the idea—he only knows 
about it. He is aware that the new prac- 
tice exists, but he lacks details concerning 
it. The motivation to seek information has 
not yet been created. 


Information. At this stage the individual 
is motivated by his curiosity and interest in 
the new practice. He is interpreting the new 
idea by relating it to other experiences and 
other phenomena which are part of his en- 
vironment. He is attempting to get gen- 
eral information about the idea—the kind 
of information that will help him relate it 
to other experiences. 


Application. Here the individual is con- 
cerned with applying the idea to his pres- 
ent or predicted situation. He goes through 
a “mental trial” that involves reflection 
upon past interpretations of similar stim- 
uli, and projection to the future in regard 
to goals and objectives. The relative ad- 
vantage of the new practice over other al- 
ternatives is considered. A decision to try 
or not to try the new practice is made. 


Trial. The individual is now interested 
in actually trying out the idea in his own 
situation. At this point, he is concerned 
with the specifics of how, what, when, 
and where. Information and data regard- 
ing the technique and method are sought— 
rather than evaluative information, as at 
the previous stage. 


Adoption. The thought process at this 
stage consists of evaluation, satisfaction 
with the trial, and the decision for con- 
tinued use. 


The practice selected for testing the 
stages concept was the feeding of antibiot- 
ics to swine, a fairly new development at 
the time of the study. In connection with 
a larger study of communication and the 
diffusion of farm practices, data on infor- 
mation sources for this practice were ob- 
tained in 1955 from 148 farmers residing in 
the trade area community of a central 
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Questions were asked about 
information sources at each of the five as- 


Iowa town. 


sumed stages, as follows: (1) Awareness: 
Where or from whom did you first see or 
hear about the use of antibiotics in hog 
feed? (2) Information: After you first heard 
about antibiotics, where or from whom did 
you get additional, more detailed informa- 
tion about antibiotics? (3) Application: Af- 
ter you had enough information to know 
quite a lot about antibiotics, where or from 
whom did you get the information that 
helped you decide whether or not to ac- 
tually try it on your own farm? (4) Trial: 
After you decided to try out antibiotics on 
your own farm, where or from whom did 
you get the most information or help on 
how much to use, how to feed it, how to 
handle it, where to get it, and the kind to 
use on your own farm? (5) Adoption:. 
After you once tried antibiotics on your 
own farm, how did you decide whether or 
not to continue using it—actually adopt it? 

Each farmer was also asked to recall the 
dates when he became aware of, tried, and 
adopted the practice. 

In general, the data from the study tend 
to validate the stages. Four types of evi- 
dence are available: 


INTERVIEWERS’ FIELD OBSERVATIONS 


One of the authors directed the field 
work and personally interviewed more than 
a fifth of the farmers. It is his judgment 
that most adopters of the practice were 
cognizant that they did go through a series 
of stages as they moved toward the adop- 
tion of antibiotics. The stages suggested 
appeared to be meaningful to the respond- 
ents. They realized that they had received 
information from different sources at the 
various stages. They seemed to have lit- 
tle trouble recalling when they became 
aware of, tried, and adopted the practice 
and their sources of information at each 
stage. There were very few “don’t know” 
and “I don’t remember” answers. The oth- 
er four field interviewers concurred in 
these observations.® 


CONSISTENCY OF STAGES SEQUENCE 


To be of theoretical value, the stages 
should be such that the vast majority of 
farmers go through each of the five in 
adopting a given practice. Of the 105 
the were 


that respondents 


thus it 


Sit is recognized 


“forced” to answer specific questions; 

might be argued that the idea of the stages was 
forced. However, the authors believe that if the 
stages had not been meaningful to the respondents, 
they would have stated so, refused to answer, given 


“don't know” answers, or suggested other “stages” 
or actions taken. 
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farmers who had adopted the antibiotics 
practice by 1955, all indicated by their re- 
sponses that they had passed through the 
awareness, information, and application 
stages. Ten reported that they had not gone 
through the trial stage on their own farm, 
but had moved directly from application to 
adoption. However, several of these ten 
indicated an awareness that this is a stage 
they often go through, even though they 
did not in the case of antibiotics. 


DIFFERENT SOURCES FOR DIFFERENT STAGES 


It is quite possible for a farmer to use the 
same sources of information—perhaps in 
different ways—at the several stages in the 
adoption process. If, however, farmers 
generally name different sources or combi- 
nations of sources for the different stages, 
this would seem to indicate some differen- 
tiation of the stages. When the sources 
named for each stage were compared with 
those named for the next stage (Table 1), 
it was found that in most cases different 
sources were given. All farmers named 


TABLE 1. PERceENTAGE oF FARMERS WHO 
NAMED DIFFERENT SOURCES OF INFOR- 
MATION FOR EACH ADJACENT PAIR 
OF STAGES IN THE ADOPTION 
PROCESS 


he Percentage reporting 
Adjacent stages in the 


adoption process (N = 103) 


72.4 
42.9 
52.4 
100.0 


Awareness-Information. 
Information-Application 
Application-Trial ...... 
Trial-Adoption 


different sources for the trial and adoption 
stages, and even for the pair where least 
differentiation was made, 43 per cent named 
different sources or combinations of sources. 


TIME SPAN BETWEEN STAGES 


A question could be raised about the 
validity of the stages concept if the farm- 
ers stated that they adopted on impulse— 
that they became aware of antibiotics and 
adopted immediately, a true unit act. No 
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farmer reported that he adopted in this 
fashion. Instead, there was an average re- 
ported time lag of 1.54 years between aware- 
ness and adoption.* Even though the time 
measures are crude, in that dates were re- 
corded only in years and for only three of 
the stages, Table 2 provides further evidence 
that adoption is a complex process and that 
respondents can assign time meaning to the 
different stages. About three-fourths of the 
farmers gave different years for the aware- 
ness and trial stages, and awareness and 
adoption. Only a few gave different years 
for trial and adoption, but the particular 
practice is one which can easily be tried 
and adopted in the same year. 


TABLE 2. PERCENTAGE OF FARMERS WHO 
REPORTED A DIFFERENT YEAR FOR EACH 
or Two SPECIFIED STAGES IN THE 
ADOPTION PROCESS 


Percentage reporting 
diferent years 
for the two stages 
105) 


Stages in the 
adoption process 


Awareness-Trial 
Trial-Adoption 
Awareness-Adoption ... 


CONCLUSION 


Though the findings reported are not 
conclusive, they seem to support the valid- 
ity of the stages concept. Analysis of sim- 
ilar data for three other practices studied 
in Iowa—use of a chemical weed spray, 
preserving food. by freezing, and use of 
new synthetic fabrics — provided further 
supporting evidence.’ 


*Dimit reported an average time lag of 3.7 years 
between the awareness and adoption stages for ten 
farm practices. See Robert Dimit, “Diffusion and 
Adoption of Approved Farm Practices In 11 Coun 
ties in Southwest Virginia” ‘(unpublished Ph.D 
thesis, lowa State College, 194), p. 52 

™See George M. Beal, “How Farmers Accept a 
New Practice: Sources of Information Analyzed by 
Time,” paper presented at the Midwest Soctologi 
cal Society, April, 1956, at Kansas City, Missouri: 
or a fortheoming Iowa AES Kes. Bull. by Everett M. 
Rogers and George M. Beal, Scurces of Information 
and Stages in the Adoption of Farm Practices 


INTRODUCTORY RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
IN TEACHER-EDUCATION 
INSTITUTIONS 


by William McKinley Robinson+ 


The comments in this paper are based up- 
on the writer’s experiences and observa- 
tions, and upon the suggestions and com- 
ments of twenty other persons engaged in 
furthering the preparation of rural teach- 
ers. The objectives of the introductory 
rural sociology course for teacher-trainees 
constitute the beginning point for this dis- 
cussion. 

In a rural community, even more than in 
an urban one, the teacher needs to be 
aware of the community as an entity, and 
of its structure and functioning. The rural 
school is closer to, and more sensitive to, 
the people it serves. It is a more dynamic 
and dominant force in the community, part- 
ly because there are fewer agencies and 
organizations for related services, and part- 
ly because of the more personal relation- 
ships which characterize smaller communi- 
ties. The rural community is small enough 
and simple enough in structure—and lay 
people still feel their power enough in 
school and community affairs—that rural 
schools, far more easily than urban ones, 
can prepare children for the active partici- 
pation in community life which is so es- 
sential to a democracy. The idea of the 
community school or community-centered 
school now in vogue in professional educa- 
tion circles had its beginning in rural areas, 
and the best and most frequent examples 
of such schools are in rural areas. 

Teachers need to be aware of the 
strengths and weaknesses of rural! life, that 
they may capitalize upon the former and 
offset or compensate for the latter insofar 
as they are related to the school program. 
They need to see the unique features of 
rural life and to make the rural school 
program unique. Rural life should not be 
merely a way station on the road to urban- 
ization, nor should rural teaching be a 
stepping stone to an urban position. Rural 
life should not be measured by urban 
standards but by total society standards, 
and a similar comment can be made for 
rural teaching. The rural school program 
should utilize the best in our profes- 
sional understandings and practices insofar 
as they meet the peculiar needs of rural 
children, rural schools, and rural communi- 


+Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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ties. One must keep in mind that many of 
the children will spend their adult lives in 
urban areas. It is fortunate that many 
urban dwellers are rural bred, and that the 
cities can share in the advantages and ex- 
periences they have enjoyed in their edu- 
cation. 

One need not worry as much as formerly 
about rural life being a “way station” and 
rural teaching a “stepping stone.” Rural 
teacher salaries are much better than here- 
tofore—in some spots, even better than 
nearby urban salaries. Moreover, rural 
living conditions are much improved. Per- 
haps more important still, teacher prestige 
is on the rise. Teachers, like many other 
people, are finding some advantages in liv- 
ing and working in the less densely settled 
areas; they, too, are getting “suburbanitis.” 
But the hierarchy of the profession has not 
yet succumbed; “the bigger the better” is 
still a dominant concept among them. 

Suburbanization, however, is producing 
another type of problem which the rural 
sociologist can help solve through partici- 
pation in teacher preparation. The school 
in suburban and urban fringe areas is fre- 
quently a battleground for the conflicting 
ideologies and practices of an emerging 
type of community for which no norms or 
traditions have been established. In the 
southwestern Michigan area served by the 
writer’s institution, four types of commu- 
nity most frequently get the better of 
teachers—even the best and most mature 
teacher. These are (1) the suburban ones, 
(2) those with many migrant laborers, 
(3) those in which an increasing number 
of people, including mothers of school-age 
children, are becoming urban or industrial 
wage earners, (4) those in the throes of 
school-district reorganization. In such com- 
munities the points of sharpest conflict fall 
within the field of rural sociology. There 
is a need here for research information, 
both general and on specific problems. 
There are also problems of policy and 
“values” that demand solution: What rural 
values can and should be preserved in our 
rapidly changing society? Can agricultural 
and rural-life problems be solved, as some 
claim, by getting low-income families to 
leave their farms? Or are the problems too 
complex for a purely “economic” solution? 
Are other values involved? 


TEXTBOOKS 


How appropriate and adequate are our 
rural sociology textbooks for use with 


. 
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teacher trainees? The birth rate, popula- 
tion mobility, the family, and health are 
topics of primary and obvious interest to 
the school, and from the teacher-prepara- 
tion point of view these seem well handled 
in current textbooks. Religion, social wel- 
fare, education and cultural interests are 
less well handled, and the handling of gov- 
ernment is the weakest of all. The present 
writer’s personal explanation for this is that 
textbook writers have relied too much up- 
on the experts in these specialized fields, 
rather than upon their own discipline in re- 
lation to them. For example, the chapter 
on education almost always measures the 
schools in terms of pupil-enrollment stand- 
ards, set up years ago by an educational 
administrator whose experiences no doubt 
had been primarily on the state and na- 
tional levels, rather than the local or com- 
munity level. Such persons tend to see the 
school as an entity in itself, not as an in- 
stitution of the immediate community. 
Some other comments about rural soci- 
ology textbooks came from the twenty per- 
sons (teachers of rural sociology in teacher 
preparation institutions) who were ques- 
tioned by the writer. One thought the 
textbooks sectional, his particular section of 
the rural scene being one of those over- 
looked. His plea was for a more general- 
ized treatment, with guidance for applica- 
tion to the specific. Another felt a need for 
the rudiments of survey techniques, to be 
used in giving students field work experi- 
ence related to their chosen profession. 
Several criticized the “overabundance of 
data,” one being particularly critical of the 
predominance of USDA and Census Bureau 
data. However, another said that one of 
the most recent books, which otherwise 
had much appeal for him, was short on data 
and documentation. The general feeling 
seemed to be that too many statistics and 
tables make for slow reading, and for con- 
fusion on the part of young, immature stu- 
dents—but that these materials should be 
shifted to the appendix for use as the in- 
structor wishes, rather than being omitted. 
Still another criticism was that while 
most of the statistics are current, the analy- 
sis and interpretation are less up-to-date. 
The comment was not restricted to revised 
editions, though they were mentioned. The 
person felt that authors and students lose 
contact in the conclusions. Possibly he 
had in mind an interpretation colored by 
depression and wars, which are outside the 
experience of today’s students. Another 
person felt that the books give the impres- 
sion of amassing facts and statistics that 
lack functional orientation or a unifying 
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force or purpose. Another felt that we do 
not yet have a text that is adequate as to 
world scope, to prepare students for foreign 
service and to give perspective to the do- 
mestic scene. 

These comments seem to add up to a plea 
for a simple, well-organized, inclusive, 
readable, and understandable textbook de- 
signed to orient the college sophomore to 
the rural community and the role of the 
teacher in such a community. The book 
desired is one that uses proper sociological 
terms and concepts to lay a basis for later 
reading of sociological materials by the stu- 
dent, but does not use them more than 
necessary. The ideal implied seems well 
expressed in this statement from the fore- 
word of a recent book, “The text is written, 
insofar as it has been possible, in the lan- 
guage of experience. Here and there a lit- 
tle sociological jargon has crept in because 
there is no other way of precise statement, 
but in each case the meaning has been 
made clear by context or explanation.” 

Unfortunately we cannot say, “Give us 
such a book and your market is assured.” 
Our colleges and universities are almost 
wholly urban-centered and urban-domi- 
nated. The rural sociologist in the land- 
grant college may have a hard time main- 
taining his place in that economics-oriented 
institution. The rural sociologist in the 
general sociology department may have dif- 
ficulty holding a proper place. But those 
working for rural interests in other profes- 
sional schools have an even more difficult 
task. Still, a textbook as here envisaged 
could mean much to rural America if used 
in the preparation of rural teachers, min- 
isters, doctors, nurses, hospital administra- 
tors, social workers, local government offi- 
cials, and other similar professional or serv- 
ice employees. 


WHAT THEN IS THE RURAL SOCIOLOGIST’S 
CONTRIBUTION ? 


In the judgment of the writer and most 
of those surveyed, the primary contribu- 
tion of the rural sociologist to the profes- 
sional preparation of teachers is to give the 
students an understanding and appreciation 
of rural people and the rural community. 
They need to see how the rural community 
fits into the total scene, and to learn to 
appreciate rural people for what they are 
and aspire to be. The rural sociologist can 
help them understand the place and func- 
tion of institutions—how they are influ- 
enced by rural conditions, how they in turn 
affect the quality of life in rural areas, and 
how institutions, organizations, and agen- 
cies are interrelated. 
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In the writer’s college, all students who 
take rural sociology courses later have a 
period of practice-teaching in a _ rural 
school. All practice-teachers are expected 
to participate in the life of the community 
where they teach. A selected group, about 
a third, live in the communities full-time 
during practice teaching. In preparation 
for this, each student writes a term paper 
in his rural sociology course, on his home 
community. These papers frequently con- 
tain the statement, “I never before really 
saw my community.” Experiences like this, 
as well as other materials to supplement 
the textbook, should be provided by the 
instructor. 

Aside from the suggestion that the wide- 
spread resistance to school district reor- 
ganization is suggestive of social reality 
that should be taken into consideration, the 
unique contribution of the sociologist to the 
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controversial problem of school consolida- 
tion and district reorganization is yet to be 
made. However, years ago Dwight Sander- 
son wrote for the New York State Regents’ 
Inquiry that the consolidation movement 
was in grave danger of making irrevocable 
errors in relation to community well-being. 
Yet many reorganizations are effected by 
desk-bound administrators, by means of 
coercion (state aid used as an “incentive’’) 
and so-called “community surveys.” 

The rural sociologist can also help meet 
felt needs of laymen, working in education- 
related organizations. In a recent brief pe- 
riod the writer received announcements of 
six conferences on subjects such as low- 
income families, rural youth, essentials of 
a good community, and the community and 
the schools. In some of these rural sociolo- 
gists will participate, but they are needed 
in all. The time has come to reach out. 


. 
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Fads and Foibles in Modern Sociology and 
Related Sciences. By Pitirim A. Soro- 
kin. Chicago: Henry Regnery Com- 
pany, 1956. Pp. viii + 357. $10.00. 

It is a usual experience to be alienated 
by the cutting edge of Sorokin’s criticism— 
then attracted to return as a moth to the 
flame, eventually conceding that the author 
“has something.” This book is a bitter and 
sad exaggeration, but the diseases it names 
are abroad in the land. They afflict some 
of their victims acutely and lightly, some 
chronically and deeply. 

If the energy that has gone into rejection 
and that has widened the chasms between 
Sorokin and other workers could have gone 
into corrective encouragement and collab- 
orative enterprise, the net gain for Ameri- 
can sociology in recent decades might have 
been prodigious. Even so, there has been 
great growth because of Sorokin; he has 
goaded American sociologists to study and 
write as they might not have done without 
the irritants he proffered. 

Those of us who are here touched in sen- 
sitive spots are not denied the opportunity 
of counter “carping.” For example, Soro- 
kin identifies and attacks “amnesia” (Chap- 
ter One) but overlooks what this reviewer 
proposes to call “the mirage of erudition.” 
He attacks the “discoverer’s complex,” but 
takes no notice of another malady—perhaps 
equally and oppositely heinous—the com- 
pulsive citation of the ancients. This is of- 
ten manifest in footnotes which are a global 
roll call from antiquity and which one must 
sometimes doubt would stand the test of 
bibliographic checking. Yet Sorokin’s con- 
tempt for the superficiality of the contem- 
porary prestidigitator of data in sociology is 
to some extent a justifiable counterattack 
against shallow and aspersive digs at arm- 
chair sociologizing. Between these pitfalls 
lies the path of proper sociological exposi- 
tion; arithmetic and reflection are both 
essential to the true scholar. 

Some real dilemmas are posed; for ex- 
ample, the presence of “speech disorder” 
among sociologists must be admitted (Chap- 
ter Two). But the problem giving rise to 
“speech disorder” is the more important 
worry. The coinage of new terms is born of 
the need to escape connotations that adhere 
to old words and befog efforts for precision. 
Credit is due the attempt of the word- 


builder, even though the outcome as such 
is not impressive. 

If one reads this book with the self-con- 
trol maintained in research observation, he 
must acknowledge a mixture of “bark and 
bite.” For most readers, of course, the 
temptation to “bite back,” occasionally will 
be irresistible. For example, charges of 
triviality in the concerns of modern sociol- 
ogists engender a retaliative commentary 
on the corner cutting and short-cut inac- 
curacies of the generality-sweepers. A 
sweeping generalization forces too many 
details and specifics into a single channel, 
and distortion of conclusions is inevitable 

This is illustrated in the Fads book by a 
basic deterministic conclusion that the 
buzzing army of “negativistic” researchers 
is caught in the trap of “Sensate” decline 
(Chapter Thirteen). So, even in the mo- 
ment of castigation of the sociological pea- 
nut vendor, comes the generalization that 
only peanuts can be produced in these days 
anyhow: we have to wait for a fluctuation. 

The Fads book is exceedingly useful, at 
least as a kind of vaccination which, after 
secondary reactions accompanied by high 
fever, may produce immunity among read- 
ers who will be unable to avoid exposures. 

Howarp W. BEERs. 


Departments of Sociology and Rural Sociology, 
University of Kentucky. 


American Families. By Paul C. Glick. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957. Pp. 
xiv + 240. $6.00. 

This distinguished addition to the Census 
Monograph Series (sponsored by the Social 
Science Research Council and the Bureau 
of the Census) is by far the most compre- 
hensive source of reliable information on 
family composition, processes of family 
formation, and family trends now avail- 
able. It does great credit to the author’s 
efforts, extending over a number of years, 
to fashion census definitions and procedures 
for family statistics that are both opera- 
tionally feasible and sociologically mean- 
ingful. Even specialists in family studies 
and demography are likely to be surprised 
at the wealth of illuminating information, 
accumulated in the last 15 years or so, con- 
cerning matters that formerly had to be 
left almost wholly to conjecture. The read- 
er will appreciate the virtually unique skill 
that enables the author to combine sample 
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survey and census data to bring out changes 
and relationships that easily are missed in 
a cursory inspection of the statistics. At the 
same time, he must be mindful of the au- 
thor’s warning, “If the concepts relating to 
families and households seem numerous 
and complex, it is because the living ar- 
rangements of people are correspondingly 
varied and complicated.” 

In ten tersely written chapters the vol- 
ume covers household and family compo- 
sition, the life cycle of the family, marriage 
and the dissolution of marriages, and pro- 
jections of household and family formation. 
The eleventh, summary chapter, though ap- 
pearing at the end of the work, might well 
be read first by anyone rot already familiar 
with census concepts and techniques of 
demographic analysis. 

Partly because sample data are used ex- 
tensively, there is no great emphasis in the 
book on geographic or rural-urban varia- 
tions in patterns and trends. The mono- 
graph, nonetheless, contains a good deal of 
information of special interest to rural 
sociologists. There is an excellent bibli- 
ography of studies on family statistics, 
though perhaps not quite so much reference 
in the text to research based on noncensus 
sources as one might expect. 

Although methodological points are not 
stressed, the careful reader will note a 
number of problems on which additional 
methodological research is needed; many of 
these concern the difficulty of obtaining 
suitable approximations to the population 
exposed to the risk of one or another change 
in family status. The author could make a 
further contribution, if he cared to, by 
writing up some of these problems and ex- 
pounding the details of the expedients by 
which they are handled. Unfortunately, it 
appears that the overwhelming majority of 
so-called “family sociologists” lack the com- 
petence required for this kind of work, 
whereas too many demographers, at least 
up to now, have been somewhat indifferent 
to the special problems posed by family 
analysis. 

The book contains considerable evidence 
of the author’s sensitivity to the needs of 
business, government, and other practical 
users of family statistics (e.g., in the ex- 
tensive presentation of projections of fu- 
ture numbers of families and households) 
and somewhat less evidence of his appre- 
ciation of family statistics as data for test- 
ing crucial hypotheses about the role and 
function of the family in society. No doubt 
the discrepancy here is as much a short- 
coming of the academic profession as of the 
author. Perhaps the current preoccupation 
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with “interpersonal competence,” “rating 
and dating complexes,” and the like, will 
give way, to some small degree, to a re- 
newed effort to understand the interrela- 
tions of family trends and social change. 
At any rate, such will be the effect, if 
Glick’s volume is given the attention it 
deserves. 
Ottis DupLEY DUNCAN. 


Population Research and Training Center, 
University of Chicago. 


American Housing and Its Use. By Louis 
Winnick. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1957. Pp. ix + 143. $5.50. 


This is another timely and important 
volume in the Census Monograph Series 
sponsored by the Bureau of Census arid the 
Social Science Research Council. The pur- 
pose of the author was to make an economic 
analysis of the relationship between hous- 
ing and population characteristics, as of 
1950. His careful and imaginative analysis 
of urban and rural-nonfarm census data, 
shored up by numerous supplementary 
sources, results in a refreshing and in- 
structive treatment of the subject of hous- 
ing. It should be highly useful to housing 
academicians, governmental agencies, and 
planners and builders of housing. 

Following a short summary are four pen- 
etrating chapters which examine the ex- 
tent to which income, size of household, 
value and rent, and location and race in- 
fluence person-per-room ratio. The remain- 
ing two chapters analyze trends in size of 
dwelling units and households. Five ap- 
pendices include methodological explana- 
tions and numerous supplementary tables. 

Highlights of the book include the fol- 
lowing: The person-per-room ratio, a con- 
cept underlying much of the analysis, over 
the years has undergone a modest im- 
provement. This runs counter to the no- 
tion that American families are increas- 
ingly being squeezed space-wise. This im- 
provement, Winnick finds, is due to the fact 
that size of households has declined more 
rapidly than space has declined. 

The following quotation will surprise 
many and irritate some: “The overwhelm- 
ing majority of American households are 
adequately provided with housing space; 
five-sixths of the households have at least 
one room for every person, and one-third 
have at least two rooms per person” (p. 21). 

Income is found to be somewhat less im- 
portant as a determinant of space than one 
might have suspected. “The distribution 
of housing space in 1950 was remarkably 
even, far more so than the distribution of 
income and probably more equal than is 
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the case of any other major economic asset” 
(p. 8). Again, “It is indeed surprising that 
Social Security, more pensions, and general 
economic improvement have had, thus far, 
so little effect on the housing arrangements 
of the aged” (p. 9). Finally, “The people 
with the lowest incomes have surprisingly 
good density standards, and the relation- 
ship between the density and income is not 
as strong or as straightforward as is often 
believed” (pp. 24-25). 

There are also important findings in terms 
of PPR ratios with respect to locational and 
racial factors. Density ratios are as favor- 
able in the big cities as in small ones, and 
often are more favorable than for rural- 
nonfarm residences. PPR ratios are lowest 
in the Northeast and highest in the South 
and the West. The PPR-housing index for 
Negroes did not improve as much in 1940- 
1950 as did that of whites; however, home 
ownership increased much faster among 
Negroes than whites. 

The book has no serious limitations when 
viewed in terms of the author’s purpose and 
available data. But this analysis should be 
complemented by a comprehensive study 
of the qualitative aspects of housing. No 
one, certainly not the author, would claim 
that the PPR ratio is the final measure of 


housing adequacy. The whole question of 
quality of space, its arrangement, how it 
is equipped, and how it is used (literally) 
by individuals and families needs to come 
under the penetrating analysis of compe- 
tent researchers. 

JAMES E. MONTGOMERY. 


Dept. of Housing and Interior Design, 
Oklahoma State University. 


The New Revolution in the Cotton Econ- 
omy. By James H. Street. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1957. Pp. xvi + 294. $5.00. 

Sociologists will be especially interested 

in this book because the approach is that 
of a sociologist. The author, however, clas- 
sifies himself as an institutional economist. 
Judging from this book, an institutional 
economist is one who has discovered the 
power of folkways, mores, and established 
institutions to dominate group life for an 
extended period of time. This approach is 
particularly well suited to an analysis of 
the impact of mechanization on the com- 
plex of institutions that developed around 
cotton culture in the South. The author’s 
objective is aptly stated in the introduction 
as “to deal with the process of cotton 
mechanization in its total setting.” 

The term “new” revolution presupposes 
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an “old” revolution. The author points to 
revolution number one as produced by the 
invention of the cotton gin. This brought 
cotton clothing into the reach of low-in- 
come groups, and production of cotton 
spread rapidly over the world. In the 
United States, the belief became established 
that slave labor was necessary in order to 
meet low labor costs in other areas. A “co- 
lonial” system of labor exploitation ensued. 

Revolution number two is transpiring 
from development of tractors and of me- 
chanical harvesting and chopping equip- 
ment. It is making the cheap labor system 
unnecessary; and exploitation, child labor, 
and other aspects of that system may be 
expected to disappear. A new economy is 
developing in which cotton will be on an 
equal basis with other crops, in that im- 
proved technology rather than low wages 
will be the basis for efficiency and low 
costs. 

The author argues that it was the social 
and economic institutions rather than tech- 
nical difficulties that delayed progress to- 
ward complete mechanization in the South. 
It was in the West and Southwest, where 
institutional pressures were less strong, 
that mechanical methods were developed. 
He points out that the old _ institutional 
structure in the South must disappear be- 
cause it is too unwieldy to be adjustable 
to new economic situations. World trade 
conditions and the development of substi- 
tutes for cotton call for flexibility in pro- 
duction patterns which cannot be attained 
under the sharecropper system. 

The task of delimiting the social accom- 
paniments of the new revolution proves to 
be complex. The author presents evidence 
that the rapid movement of population 
from the South is a broad response to bet- 
ter economic opportunities elsewhere rath- 
er than a result largely of mechanization. 
On the other hand, he finds that mechani- 
zation cannot be traced directly to the pop- 
ulation exodus and shortage of labor. He 
stresses the social-psychological factors in 
these changes. He finds that some farmers 
mechanized, even though they expected it 
to increase their costs. Mechanization raises 
the status of the individual in the commu- 
nity and also frees him from chronic worry 
about an uncertain labor supply. 

This closely reasoned, highly factual book 
attests to five years of industry and thor- 
ough scholarship. If the reader feels in- 
clined at times to quarrel with some as- 
pects of the analysis—e.g., the relationship 
between mechanization and population 
movement—he must be well prepared to 
defend his reasoning. All statements in 


the book are amply documented, and there 
are 30 pages of bibliography. 
WILLIAM H. METZLER. 


Agricultural Research Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Farm Trouble. By Lauren Soth. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 
1957. Pp. vii + 221. $3.75. 

This book is for economists, sociologists, 
politicians, farm leaders, and urban people 
who want to understand the farm problem 
and some of the things that can be done 
about it. In 1955, all the old problems of 
surpluses and low prices still exist. Food 
production will increase faster than popu- 
lation, at least until 1965. 

Farming is a low-income industry; people 
have always moved out of agriculture. Get- 
ting people out of farming is a major task, 
but it alone does not do away with the pos- 
sibility of continued overproduction. 

In agriculture, free competition among 
small producers prevails. Agriculture is a 
weak commercial industry because of the 
relatively fixed demand for food which 
penalizes overproduction. So we have the 
paradox of bountiful production and result- 
ing low income for the producers of the 
bounty. One conclusion may be surely 
drawn: price supports have not been an 
effective method of dealing with the long- 
run tendency of farm production to grow 
faster than demand. 

Farm policy has had to do with higher 
income farmers mostly. Farm policy should 
be made with people in mind, not just crops 
and acres. America has a serious problem 
of rural poverty on its hands, but it is not 
one that will be helped by generalized pro- 
grams to raise prices or adjust production. 
Barriers to progress for these farmers are 
found in lack of education and poor schools; 
lack of capital and poor credit facilities; 
lack of technical know-how and poor com- 
munication; lack of opportunity and knowl- 
edge for nonfarm employment. 

The simplest and most direct way of 
bringing farm incomes in line with non- 
farm incomes would be to pay farm people 
an outright subsidy. Direct subsidies to 
farmers can be made in return for some 
kind of desired performance by farmers. 
This line of reasoning is behind the so- 
called “soil bank” plan passed by Congress 
in 1956. A federal payment of this char- 
acter ought to be coupled with a corre- 
sponding payment program for farm fami- 
lies who want to leave agriculture and get 
established in urban occupations. 
Another way to protect farm 


income 
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would be to subsidize the consumption of 
food. 

Foreign trade is important to farmers. 
“Agriculture is divided on foreign trade 
policy.” Moreover, the price support and 
acreage control programs on basic crops 
have been in direct conflict with freer for- 
eign trade policy. The hard truth remains 
—America must import more if she wants 
to export more. 

As for the soil, the world may be running 
out of soil resources, but the United States 
is not. Projects which bring more land 
into production cannot be justified in a 
time of farm surpluses. 

Americans want farming to be a healthy 
industry and a satisfactory way of life. But 
Americans do not want to adopt rigid gov- 
ernment controls aimed at achieving this 
equality if these should mean sacrificing 
the initiative, the independence, and the 
freedom of the farm family. 

The value and importance of this book is 
inversely related to its size. 

Ray E. WAKELEY. 


Department of Economics and Sociology, 
lowa State College. 


A Dutch Community. By I. Gadourek. Lei- 
den, Holland: H. E. Stenfert Kroese 
N.V., 1956. Pp. xvi + 555. No price 
given. 

It is difficult to review a book that pro- 
ceeds along such diverse lines of thought as 
the present one. The author is of Czech 
origin, but he is doing research in Holland. 
His book deals with historical-geographical, 
economic, sociological, social-psychological, 
and analytic philosophical facts; and he 
makes ethical judgments for establishing 
action programs. 

The author’s working hypothesis is too 
general; an American sociologist would 
hardly approve it as the basis of a field re- 
search project: “... the general working 
hypothesis underlying our study [is],” he 
writes, “namely that the existential situa- 
tion and the social and cultural pattern in- 
fluence the individual’s attitudes and gen- 
eral outlook.” A footnote on the same 
page (428) adds: “in addition, of course 
to possible constitutional or immanent psy- 
chical causes.” 

The generality of the author’s frame of 
reference probably explains his peculiar 
hesitancy in determining variables for in- 
vestigation. It also explains the range of 
thought from a primitive Baconian listing 
to sophisticated statements of analytical 
philosophy. But no refinement of separate 
categories will help unless the frame of 
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reference contains a built-in selection- 
rejection standard for choosing variables 
for a specific piece of research. As a mat- 
ter of fact, to limit a study and still remain 
open for perception of data not originally 
considered is the most difficult (and stimu- 
lating) part of field research. But new 
categories of data must meet tests of rele- 
vancy for a limited frame of reference and 
not simply be thrown in because it might 
be wrong to throw them out. 

Because, then, of the sweeping hypothe- 
sis, and perhaps because of a lack of famil- 
iarity with previous community studies, the 
author fails just where he should have con- 
tributed: There is no empirical testing of 
testable hypotheses. His bibliography con- 
sists almost entirely of American sociologi- 
cal literature, yet there is a curious omis- 
sion from that literature. Except for Mid- 
dletown, there is not a single American 
community study listed. He lost a chance 
to sharpen his thinking, to derive new hy- 
potheses for testing, and to avoid catching 
the same old fish all over again. American 
sociology is not just method, as Gadourek 
seems to believe. 

The shortcomings of the present book 
may be indicative of a broader problem of 
concern to American sociologists. A refu- 
gee friend of the reviewer has suggested 
that European scholars simply do not have 
access to American empirical studies of 
communities, churches, schools, groups, in- 
dustries, and other social groups or systems 
which enrich the discipline. A committee 
of American sociologists might well review 
the holdings of European university li- 
braries, to see if the addition of such litera- 
ture may not be the thing most needed. If 
American sociological scholarship domi- 
nates the scene in Europe, a sense of re- 
sponsibility and professional courtesy on 
the part of American sociologists would re- 
quire at least such an investigation. For if 
the monographs could not be assembled for 
shipment abroad, a caveat to European 
researchers might insure better use of 
journals and publications to which they 
do have access. 

Ricwarp E. DuWors. 
Department of Soctology. 
Bucknell University. 


Technical Cooperation In Latin-American 
Agriculture. By Arthur T. Mosher. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1957. Pp. xi + 449. $6.00. 

This publication is the second in a series 
of book-length monographs growing out of 
the Ford-financed National Planning Asso- 
ciation Project on Technical Cooperation. 
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The NPA concentrated on the Latin-Amer- 
ican area because technical cooperation 
programs have been under way longer 
there than elsewhere and, until recently, 
on a larger scale. 

The book is divided into five major di- 
visions, including: “The Problem” (defini- 
tion, setting, history, and objectives of the 
report), “Case Studies” (in Peru, Haiti, 
Mexico, Cuba, Brazil, Ecuador, and region- 
al programs), “Analysis and Conclusions” 
(for agricultural development, achieve- 
ments and role of technical cooperation, 
and relation to national policies and pro- 
grams), “Toward Improving Technical Co- 
operation” (choices, adjustment to country 
needs, administration, and staffing), and 
finally “Over-all Assessment.” 

The result of excellent staffing, intensive 
surveys, and careful reviews of prelimi- 
nary findings by means of group meetings 
with top officials in the field is a report lit- 
erally chock-full of valuable findings, ad- 
vice, and insights which any person work- 
ing in the field of technical cooperation in 
agriculture must study carefully. It is also 
a must for those social scientists specializ- 
ing in the Latin-American area, and others 
with a strong professional interest in un- 
derdeveloped areas. 

The author obviously was faced with an 
enormously difficult task in trying to con- 
dense, yet preserve, all the major relevant 
facts of an extremely complex subject, 
with variations according to each country 
and inherent in such different administer- 
ing agencies as the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the Food and Agricultural Organization, the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, the Or- 
ganization of American States, and the 
American International Association. This 
will be uneven reading for the nonspecial- 
ists engaged in shaping public opinion, 
who wish to get quickly at the highlights 
of the problems and suggested solutions to 
technical cooperation in the field of agri- 
culture. For these persons and the more 
general public, the NPA has put out a 
smaller pamphlet summarizing the major 
preliminary findings of the combined stud- 
ies. Such persons could supplement the 
knowledge gained from the pamphlet by 
reading only the last two parts of the 
present report. 

A few highlights indicated by the author 
are: the lack of training in extension meth- 
ods at schools of agriculture in Latin Amer- 
ica; the uniformly unsuccessful example of 
demonstration farms when used as an ex- 
tension technique; the success of local ag- 
ricultural research findings applied rapidly 
in practice—as witness the Mexicans’ and 
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the Rockefellers’ accomplishments in im- 
proving production of a few basic food 
crops; the success of nonpolitical founda- 
tions and international agencies; the need 
for land reform to eliminate unproductive 
semifeudalism—but in coordination with a 
thorough program of supervised credit and 
extension; the problems of administrative 
and policy instability in Washington as a 
greater problem today than the perennial 
political instability in many Latin-Ameri- 
can countries; and the over-all success of 
the United States Point-4 program in Latin- 
American agriculture. 

Summarizing this book, the author rec- 
ommends an increase of 10 per cent in the 
technical cooperation budget in this field 
each year for the next 10 years, the con- 
tinuous training of young local staffs, and 
the growth of local institutions—decentral- 
ized but coordinated—to provide the “self- 
generative resources” within a national at- 
titude of self-help and belief in progress 
that is necessary for the long pull. 

Leo A. SusLow. 


Economic Development Administration, 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 


Population Theory and Policy: Selected 
Readings. Edited by Joseph J. Speng- 
ler and Otis Dudley Duncan. Glencoe, 
Tll.: The Free Press, 1956. Pp. x +- 522. 
$7.50. 

In the editors’ words, this volume is com- 
posed of “readings which treat primarily 
of the implications of demographic phe- 
nomena for social structure and for socio- 
economic change and welfare, or which are 
concerned with development and appli- 
cation of ‘population theory’ and with pol- 
icy aspects of population movements” (p. 
ix). Few of the readings are reports of 
empirical studies, since the companion vol- 
ume, Demographic Analysis: Selected Read- 
ings, is for the purpose of presenting the 
work of the research demographers. 

There are several features of the volume 
under review which will interest students 
of rural society. First, the book is out- 
standing in the presentation of hypotheses 
concerning the relationships between de- 
mographic phenomena and various social 
and cultural variables. These relationships 
are discussed both in terms of social struc- 
ture and of social change. The book does 
not suffer from an overemphasis on eco- 
nomic causes and consequences. Many of 


the readings could well be included in any 
book on sociological theory. 


The demographic variable is more often 
its component 


population growth than 
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parts, fertility and migration. This is per- 
haps more fortunate for rural sociologists 
primarily interested in underdeveloped 
countries than for those restricting their 
work to continental United States. 

The editors do not attempt to integrate 
the book into a single theory. For exam- 
ple, Ogburn tentatively concludes that pop- 
ulation pressure is not related to level of 
living, while other contributors assume 
that the relationship is high. This feature 
has the important function of making clear 
the fundamental problems for research on 
the relationship between demographic and 
socio-cultural phenomena. 

In the reviewer's opinion, this book is 
well worth the time of rural sociologists, 
whether or not they are particularly inter- 
ested in demography. The volume also 
would serve as a textbook for courses in 
population offered to advanced students. 
CHARLES E. RAMSEY. 


Department of Rural Sociology, 
Cornell University. 


Demographic Analysis: Selected Readinas. 
Edited by Joseph J. Spengler and Otis 
Dudley Duncan. Glencoe, IIl.: The 
Free Press, 1956. Pp. xiii + 819. $9.50. 

When you come to think of it, it is sur- 
prising that a reader in population studies 
has not appeared long before this time, in 
view of the lack of an American journal of 
demography and the consequent scattering 
of demographic papers among many jour- 
nals in allied fields. Demographic Analysis 
is a welcome companionpiece to Spengler 
and Duncan’s Population Theory and Policy. 

This is not a book of methodology, as 
the title might imply to some, but contains 
many examples of good methodolocical 
procedure. It is a collection of 63 analyti- 
cal papers under the rubrics of world pop- 
ulation, mortality, fertility and nuptiality, 
international migration, internal migration 
and distribution, population composition 
and utilization of human resources, and se- 
lected regional studies. A very brief intro- 
duction precedes each section. Fifty-one of 
the articles first appeared in the past ten 
years: the earliest appeared in 1930. All 
were published in English, although at 
least nine were written by foreign scholars. 

The reader is designed as an academic 
text or as a supplementary source book. It 
should serve the latter purpose most admir- 
ably. In the opinion of the reviewer, this 
volume is of greater interest and usefulness 
than was Population Theory and Policy, 
which seemed directed to a more advanced 
and much smaller audience. Among the 
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reviewer's favorite papers that are included 
are: “Pitfalls in Population Forecasts and 
Projections,” by Harold Dorn; “Empiricai 
Mathematical Rules Concerning the Distri- 
bution and Equilibrium of Population,” by 
John Q. Stewart: and “The Process of Ur- 
banization,” by Hope Tisdale Eldridge. 

Five of the studies are impaired in use- 
fulness, in some degree, by the fact that 
they reach conclusions based either on pre- 
war conceptions of the future course of 
American fertility or on the authors’ fail- 
ure to perceive the new direction in fer- 
tility after it had begun. This was a rather 
catholic error a few years ago, of course. 
But it is hard to understand the inclusion 
of a paper that was as flatly wrong in its 
predictions as Philip Hauser’s “The Impact 
of War on Population and Vital Phenom- 
ena,” unless it is offered as an example of 
how difficult the path of demographic pre- 
diction is, even for the best demographers. 

Curiously, neither of the Spengler and 
Duncan readers has a paper by the most 
honored and prolific of all contemnorary 
American demographers, Warren S. Thomp- 
son. 

One paper is reprinted from this journal 
(Rural Sociology), “Literacy and Social 
Change in Underdeveloped Countries,” by 
Hilda Hertz Golden. 

The articles are reproduced by photo- 
offset method from the original printings. 
This ingenious procedure is quite success- 
ful and undisturbing except in two or three 
instances where reduction in size has re- 
sulted in very fine print. The book is a big 
one. But, in view of the money saving 
method of reproduction employed, it is dis- 
heartening to find a $9.50 price tag. 


Cavin L. BEALE. 


Agricultural Marketing Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


By 
Winona Lake, Ind.: 
1957. Pp. 179. 


Advancing the Smaller Local Church. 


W. Curry Mavis. 
Light and Life Press, 
$3.00. 

Since most books in the field of practical 
theology are written by those considered 
“successful” pastors, past or present—and 
usually written from the viewpoint of the 
larger church, a book that has the smaller 
church viewpoint is unique. While the 
great majority of smaller churches are 
rural, the author does not deal in this book 
with problems arising from rural location, 
but considers size only. By “smaller,” Ma- 
vis means churches with a Sunday-morn- 
ing attendance of fewer than 150—partici- 
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pation, rather than number on the roll, be- 
ing his criterion for consideration. 

He begins with a discussion of the sig- 
nificance of small religious groups, then 
tells of certain advantages they have in 
fostering Christian growth through fellow- 
ship, participation, and service. Because 
they struggle for survival, smaller churches 
often feel inferior. As a result they tend 
to substitute piety for Christian action, and 
to emphasize “perfecting the saints” to the 
neglect of the redemptive function in soci- 
ety. Among the severe problems of small- 
er churches, the author lists the small 
number of participants, lack of facilities, 
difficulties arising out of interpersonal re- 
lations, and problems of morale. 

Sociologists will be particularly interest- 
ed in the first four chapters, which dis- 
cuss the significance of small religious 
groups, the advantages of smaller churches, 
their tendency toward introversion, and 
their problems of morale. 

This is primarily a “how-to-do-it” book. 
There are chapters on various areas of 
church work—surveying the needs, training 
workers, organizing and setting up a pro- 
gram, finance, publicity, pastoral work, 
worship, and Christian education. Even 
before coming to the final chapter on evan- 
gelism, this reviewer felt that evangelism 
had been put at the center of the life of the 
smaller church. It was, therefore, not sur- 
prising to find near the end the author’s 
view that evangelism is the elan vital of 
the smaller church, and that “all the em- 
phases of this book are related to evan- 
gelism, and the growth of the smaller local 
church” (p. 179). 

Mavis writes from a background as pas- 
tor and superintendent of churches. He is 
at present dean of John Wesley Seminary 
Foundation and professor of Pastoral Work, 
at Asbury Theological Seminary. 

Epwarp D. HAMNER. 
Phillips University, 
Enid, Oklahoma. 


The Compleat Strategyst. By J. D. Wil- 
liams. New York, Toronto, London: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1954. Pp. 
xiii + 217 + Appendix. $4.75. 

Any social scientist who has read Intro- 
duction to the Theory of Games, by J. C. C. 
McKinsey, or Theory of Games and Statis- 
tical Decision, by Blackwell and Gershick, 
will appreciate the formidable task faced 
by J. D. Williams in producing a primer of 
the Theory of Games. In a very light vein, 
he has tackled this problem and completed 
it successfully. Much of this success is due 
to his ability to tread gently over debat- 
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able points, avoid completely the too diffi- 
cult ones, and select examples appropriate 
to the specific issue at hand. 

The principal topic of the book is how 
Game Theory operates, three quarters of its 
total length being given to rules for the so- 
lution of game matrices of different dimen- 
sions. These are all presented as “rules of 
thumb,” since the discussion is confined to 
elementary arithmetic and within these 
limitations is completely straightforward. 

In the opening chapter, the author points 
out some conceptual difficulties inherent in 
transferring data from the real world to 
this abstract form. The theory assumes 
that the “sensible object of the player is to 
gain as much from the game (any conflict 
situation) as he can, safely, in the face of 
a skillful opponent who is pursuing an anti- 
thetical goal.” This assumption raises a 
number of measurement problems of par- 
ticular importance to social scientists but 
not fully treated here; for, as Williams says, 
“the process of abstraction and modelmak- 
ing by which we go from the real world to 
the game matrix may require a deep knowl- 
edge of the subject matter, much mathe- 
matical versatility, some ingenuity, and oc- 
casional late hours.” 

In the final chapter, while concerned pri- 
marily with the extension of methods of 
matrix solution, the author points up the 
relatively slight effect of measurement er- 
rors on the value of the game and the 
choice of strategies, once a single measure- 
ment scale can be applied to the situation. 
This diminution of the effect of measure- 
ment error, however, does not meet the 
problem often encountered when the meas- 
urement units used by different parties are 
not identical, a not-unusual situation in so- 
cial conflict situations. 

In spite of the indicated weaknesses, the 
theory appears to be a very promising ap- 
proach to certain types of problems and is 
highly recommended to all engaged in re- 
search on human interaction. Williams has 
written simply enough to meet one of his 
minor objectives, the presentation of the 
rudiments of the Theory of Games in order 
to increase the number of persons who are 
sufficiently conversant with its techniques 
to suggest applications to specific problems 
of human behavior. 

Williams is one of the rare breed who 
can take basically abstruse material and 
treat it lightly. Despite the complexity of 
the material, the book makes delightful 
reading. One is left with the impression 


that the author thoroughly enjoyed writing 
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it and has amused himself by teasing an 
assortment of colleagues in his examples. 


OWEN B. DurRcIN. 


Department of Agricultural Economics, 
University of New Hampsbire. 


Technology and Social Change. By Francis 
R. Allen, Hornell Hart, Delbert C. Mil- 
ler, William F. Ogburn, and Meyer F. 
Nimkoff. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1957. Pp. xii + 529. 
$7.00. 


This book combines the theories of social 
change of two early writers in the field 
with the contributions of three other au- 
thors who have studied the impact of tech- 
nological change in certain areas. Ogburn 
introduces the work with a condensed ver- 
sion of his principles of social change, in- 
cluding the concepts of “cultural lag,” “de- 
rivative effects,” and others. Hornell Hart 
follows with a discourse on “acceleration in 
social change.” Starting with a discussion 
of “a million years of acceleration in cut- 
ting-tool efficiency,” he proceeds with il- 
lustrations in acceleration of many types to 
conclude with acceleration as applied to 
war deaths. As in his earlier writings, Hart 
is intrigued with statistical models of 
change. There are numerous charts and 
tables showing trends and rates of increase 
in technology and how these conform to 
“logistic trends.” 

Delbert Miller discusses the theories of 
social change and concludes that “a general 
theory of the processes of change of social 
systems is not possible in the present state 
of knowledge” (p. 102). As he states, 
“Many of the theories of social change have 
been born from social philosophy rather 
than from social research” (p. 74). That 
new theories of change have been devel- 
oped, based upon the testing of limited hy- 
potheses, is difficult to find in this collec- 
tion of writings. However, Miller’s account 
of motion pictures, radio, and television as 
agents of change is based upon considerable 
research. This is less true for the accounts 
of the automobile, aviation, and atomic 
energy. 

Part III is concerned with the impact of 
technology upon social institutions. While 
this section consists primarily of historical 
and descriptive accounts of the influence of 
technology upon industry, communication 
and transportation, the family, agriculture, 
war, and medicine, the student as well as 
the layman will find much of interest to 
him. The suggested relationships are based 
primarily upon observation of the course 
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of events rather than upon hypothesis- 
testing research. 

The last five chapters of the book are 
concerned with social problems, planning, 
and adjustment to rapid social change. The 
reader is made to feel that there is an im- 
pending crisis due to the rapid changes in 
technology, which can be prevented only by 
speeding up the means of harnessing these 
forces for human good. In attempting to 
suggest how this can be done, Hart looks 
for forces which require revision of the 
“cultural lag” hypothesis. 

hat seems to be missing in this treatise 
on technology and social change is some 
theory as to the direction of change. Cer- 
tainly the evolutionary, cyclical, and crisis 
theories of change are inadequate; and the 
authors’ earnest attempt to seek evidence 
of how technology aids human happiness in 
certain areas while destroying it in others 
does little to fill this gap. Sociologists 
might well draw on biology and the other 
social sciences to develop more adequate 
theories as to the processes of change and 
the direction of those processes. Instead of 
being awed by the tremendous physical 
gains in technology, perhaps we should be 
more concerned with the functions which 
technology performs and its consequences 


for the satisfactions of the individual and 
for the structure and culture of both small 


and large groups. Few researches have 
been oriented in this direction. 
EucENE A. WILKENING. 


Department of Rural Sociology, 
University of Wisconsin. 


American Roots in an Italian Village. By 
Carle C. Zimmerman. Rome, Italy: Es- 
tratto da Genus, 1955. Vol. XI, No. 1-4. 
No price given. 

This short monograph, one of a series, 
appears to be of great seminal value. It is 
the kind of study too long neglected; it is 
needed both for its general and its partic- 
ular aspects, both for its possible contribu- 
tion to the corpus of sociological theory and 
for its additions to the mass of empirical 
facts which theory must embrace. The 
general type of study is that of the move- 
ment of peoples among the subcultures of 
Western civilization. The particular mono- 
graph is a before-and-after study of speci- 
fied Italian villagers as they migrated from 
Italy to the United States. 

This little study shows Zimmerman as a 
field research man at his best. He has the 
novelist’s eye for seeing the significance of 
the small detail. He relates these villagers 
to Western civilization, and to pre-Roman, 
Roman, and medieval history. He cites 
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their “greats” such as Thomas Aquinas. But 
he also points out that the children play 
marbles. His is the kind of detail that 
contributes to rapid understanding of a 
group. 

As a good field man, Zimmerman exam- 
ines thoroughly the most neglected source 
of information in contemporary community 
studies—local, provincial, and national rec- 
ords. He quantifies where possible. He 
does not try to force data, thus avoiding 
the situation where data become such a 
function of the instrument that instrument 
and data cannot be separated. 

Since this report is primarily the “be- 
fore” part of the study, no general conclu- 
sions are stated. One statement will arouse 
controversy. That statement concerns the 
sociological significance of inbred lines of 
genetic strains in this village. 

In American sociology, after the social 
and intellectual horrors of the Fascists and 
Nazis—and because of the movement away 
from considering biological fact as of any 
consequence to sociological theory—there is 
little or no consideration of such problems. 
This reviewer feels that, sociologically, a 
disregard for such issues is justified. But 
sociology had better have people about who 
are not satisfied with prevailing answers. 
Zimmerman isn’t. 

One may add that Zimmerman, like his 
whole generation of sociologists, has con- 
centrated on social change. But the ma- 
terial and thinking in this monograph 
show a shift in emphasis: Both persistence 
and change are carefully and explicitly 
studied. Sociologists, this reviewer feels, 
will have to develop processual theories 
dealing with both phases of social reality. 
This series may represent the beginning of 
an earnest effort to develop such theories. 

RicHarp E. DuWors. 
Department of Soclology, 
Bucknell University. 


The Negro Population of Chicago. By Otis 
Dudley Duncan and Beverly Duncan. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1957. Pp. xxiv + 367. $6.00. 

This volume represents a compilation and 
interpretation of obtainable demographic 
data concerning the Negro population of 
Chicago. The problems created by great 
migrations of Negroes to urban centers of 
the North have commanded much interest 
and attention. These great migrations, 
though retarded during the depression '30’s, 
have continued up to the present time. Be- 
tween 1940 and 1950, the nonwhite popu- 
lation more than doubled in thirty of the 


metropolitan areas of the United States. 
Only one of these areas was in the South, 
the traditional home of the Negro popula- 
tion. The nonwhite population of the met- 
ropolitan area of Chicago numbered 335,000 
in 1940. By 1950, the count had risen to 
605,000, an increase of 80.8 per cent. 

A major portion of the book is devoted 
to the structure and development of the 
contemporary urban community. The au- 
thors thoroughly analyze the succession 
from non-Negro to Negro occupancy of 
residential areas. 

The sequence or abstract conception used 
by the authors to show the stages of suc- 
cession include: (1) penetration by Ne- 
groes of an area formerly inhabited exclu- 
sively by whites, (2) invasion where the 
number and proportion of Negroes have 
become significantly great, (3) consolida- 
tion when further increases in the Negro 
population occurs, accompanied by de- 
creases in the white population, (4) piling 
up when, after complete occupancy by Ne- 
groes, the population continues to increase 
so that finally there is an over-all increase 
in gross and net population density. 

Areas inhabited by significant proportions 
of Negroes tended to increase their Negro 
proportions. The authors found no major 
parts of the city which once contained sub- 
stantial Negro settlements that are now in- 
habited solely by whites. Although there 
were exceptions, the evidence supports the 
proposition that Negroes who led in the 
early stages of succession were not new- 
comers to Chicago. It appears that because 
of intensification of competition for living 
space following invasion, the invading pop- 
ulation must pay higher rents in a given 
area than would have prevailed in the ab- 
sence of invasion. With reference to the 
stability of area characteristics, the authors 
ventured the suggestion that “areas in 
which one or another kind of social prob- 
lem is localized at a given time are likely 
to retain such a problematic character for 
a period of years, even if, in the meantime, 
the population in the areas has undergone 
considerable turnover.” 

Discussions and actions concerning the 
“race problem” in metropolitan areas in 
recent years have all too frequently been 
based on conjecture and speculation. The 
authors are to be commended for a pains- 
taking collection and critical analysis of 
available data concerning the Negro popu- 
lation of Chicago. 

The authors limited the scope of the 
study “to avoid fallacies of the ‘illustrative 
method’ that mar many discussions of the 
Negro problems.” The omission of case 
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studies coupled with the presentation of a 
great mass of demographic data will serve, 
in the reviewer’s opinion, to curtail the 
number of readers of the volume. The in- 
dividual who attempts a casual reading of 
the book will be disappointed. It requires 
careful study. 

The authors, undoubtedly, had these char- 
acteristics in mind because a most signifi- 
cant innovation is found in Chapter I. This 
chapter is entitled “Introduction and Sum- 
mary of Main Findings.” 

The book should serve as a methodologi- 
cal example worthy of note and should 
also be of general interest to those inter- 
ested in demography, human ecology, and 
race relations. 

Barpin H. NELSON. 
Department of Agricultural Economics 
& Sociology. 
Texas A. and M. College. 


Intelligence in the United States. By John 


B. Miner. New York: Springer Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 1957. Pp. xii + 180. 
$4.25. 


This study of intelligence testing and the 
concept of intelligence, appearing at a time 
when the validity of existing standards is 
being challenged, is a substantial contribu- 
tion to the field. The author’s theory of in- 
telligence postulates that native intelligence 
depends for its development on the avail- 
ability of learning opportunities and on in- 
dividual motivation. 

The theory is employed in a nationwide 
survey of a 1,500-person representative 
sample of the United States population. An 
original intelligence test, based on vocabu- 
lary, was devised and administered to this 
group. Tests of association were made be- 
tween intelligence scores and sex, marital 
status, age, race, occupation, geographical 
area, religion, social class, and city size. Of 
these variables, social class was most strik- 
ingly associated with test scores. 

Perhaps the most original and helpful 
contribution of this study—initially written 
as a doctoral dissertation—is the analysis 
of the extent to which intellectual resources 
are being wasted in this country. Such 
wastage was examined in terms of occupa- 
tion and educational systems. Suggestions 
for full use of these resources are made 
throughout the book. This analysis should 
be useful, especially to labor managers, as 
well as to researchers in the “talent loss” 
field. 

JOHN R. CHRISTIANSEN. 
Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah, 
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Society and Culture. By Francis E. Mer- 
rill, assisted by H. Wentworth Eldredge. 
(Revision of Ist ed., 1952, Culture and 
Society.) Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. Pp. xiii + 
592. $6.75. 

This book represents a rather thorough 
revision and enrichment of the first edition, 
issued in 1952. The words in the title were 
reversed—from Culture and Society to So- 
ciety and Culture—because the authors have 
tried to make the treatment more sociolog- 
ical and less anthropological and historical. 
Hence, the book is built around the basic 
concepts of social interaction, culture, and 
personality, along with the additional con- 
cepts of social structure, social institutions, 
and social change. The treatment of such 
topics as small groups, social stratification, 
social mobility, and mass communication 
has been expanded. In the making of these 
revisions, the number of chapters has been 
reduced from 29 to 25. 

In its present edition, the book is now 
unmistakably an introduction to general so- 
ciology, based primarily on the research 
findings of recent years in the fields of 
sociology, social psychology, and anthro- 
pology. With few exceptions, the older so- 


ciologists are seldom quoted. Recent re- 


search materials are used extensively. Re- 
search materials from the rural field, how- 
ever, tend to be either ignored or purposely 
left for the rural sociologists to develop. 
To the general sociologist, this book 
should prove to be both attractive and use- 
ful. Its excellent organization, its reliance 
upon recent research findings, and its sim- 
plicity and clarity of expression would seem 
to place it very high among introductory 
texts. This reviewer can strongly recom- 
mend it as a supplementary general text 
for courses in rural sociology. 
Cuar.es E. LIVELY. 


Department of Rural Sociology, 
University of Missouri. 


The Community of the Future and the Fu- 
ture of Community. By Arthur E. 
Morgan. Yellow Springs, Ohio: Com- 
munity Service, Inc., 1957. Pp. vi + 
166. $3.00. 

The most difficult task in evaluating this 
book consisted of finding a suitable stand- 
ard of evaluation. By Morgan’s own ad- 
mission (p. 5), the work is neither scholar- 
ly nor well organized. As a sociological 
treatise, it is sadly wanting. Nor is it prop- 
erly community planning, for Morgan is in- 
terested more in the community of the fu- 
ture than how to achieve it. Most of the 
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book can be described as an exhortation to 
realize the hopes of its author. The eval- 
uative criteria finally selected, perhaps ar- 
bitrarily, were factual accuracy and clarity 
of conceptualization. 

The author’s primary goal is to develop 
a synthesis of the small community from 
the best elements in social life. The small 
community is accordingly regarded as im- 
portant, and both the evolution of social 
controls and the dominant causes of cul- 
tural decline are used to buttress this 
claim. The community of the future then 
becomes the dominant theme. It will be 
first a balance of localistic and cosmopoli- 
tan influences. The physical setting will 
not be neglected; government is to be 
essentially democratic; industry will em- 
phasize self-sufficiency, capitalism, and so- 
cial responsibility of owners: and educa- 
tion will provide the foundation. Religion 
is to be sought individually. Such com- 
munities are to be achieved through crea- 
tion of “intentional” communities rather 
than by revolution or modification. 

Whatever Morgan offers that may be of 
worth is often rendered suspect by his prac- 
tice of repeatedly inserting obviously ques- 
tionable statements. The following (p. 5) is 
probably the worst [author’s parentheses]: 
“(Incidentally, Eskimos have substantially 
larger brains than we of European stock. 
Perhaps that is why they can hold in a 
single synthesis elements that many people 
consider to be mutually exclusive!).” One 
more example must suffice: “ .. . since 
men have had cattle for a much longer 
period than they have raised crops, many 
more gentleman farmers take pleasure in 
cattle raising than in raising wheat or 
corn” (pp. 134-135). 

Because Morgan is most interested in the 
future good community, value judgments 
become central to his work. Even here, 
there is no apparent contribution. For ex- 
ample, one cause of cultural decline is list- 
ed as “decline of personal character” (p. 
44). What, first, is personal character, and 
how, second, does it decline or rise? The 
judgments are culturally myopic—what is 
“good” is what Morgan thinks is good, and 
if Morgan cannot think so, then personal 
character has declined. (Pp. 45-47.) 

But even should one have Morgan’s un- 
questioning faith in the content of the good 
community, how is he to reach such goals? 
Morgan's attempt at answers is grossly in- 
adequate and therefore worse than noth- 
ing. For instance, he states, “Then, through 
the operation of insight, judgment and pur- 
pose the more productive associations will 
be encouraged, and the more destructive 


ones discouraged. Such a course seems to 
promise the best type of society” (p. 69). 
Such a “course” is no course at all. Here, 
as elsewhere, he confuses “ought” and “will 
be.” 

There is an instructive aspect in Morgan's 
book. Sociologists need to be reminded that 
if they do not give their work some value- 
direction, others will. 


Georce A. HILLery, JR. 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
College of William and Mary. 


To the Book Review Editor, 
Rural Sociology: 


I should like to make a few comments 
upon Arthur E. Morgan’s The Community 
of the Future and the Future of Com- 
munity, in view of the somewhat adverse 
review of it by George A. Hillery, Jr. Oth- 
erwise I feel the book might not get the 
appreciation and use it deserves among 
rural and other sociologists. 

I do not think we should discard this 
work because of incidental remarks like 
that about the brain size of the Eskimos. 
I interpret this and other remarks as at- 
tempts by the author to write “lightly.” Nor 
would I summarily reject the book because 
of the use of other untechnical language. 
Toynbee points out that cultural decline ap- 
pears to him to be associated with the rise of 
the internal proletariat (and an ensuing dis- 
juncture of the social classes), and Morgan 
calls it “the decline of personal character.” 
I do not believe this variant use of termi- 
nology harms the fundamental soundness 
of the book. 

Morgan notes that much (a great deal 
uninspired) has been written about the 
community during the past fifty years, but 
as yet we have no fitting analysis which 
uncovers “the fate of the community in our 
rapidly changing society.” In his book he 
seeks to give this. He does not expect any 
nostalgic return to the farm, nor does he 
bewail the end of the peasant village with 
Spenglerian pessimism. Rather, he points 
out the inevitability of needs for both local- 
ism and cosmopolitanism in the life of 
modern man, and the fact that moderns are 
seeking both; he then blueprints some of 
the more successful methods being used for 
localistic reconvergence. 

I believe the book is exceedingly valu- 
able as a text on the community and as 
a rounded interpretation of the now-devel- 
oping ecology of modern industrial socie- 
ties. The rearrangements of the population 
in the United States—as well as that of oth- 
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er Western countries with high industriali- 
zation, such as Germany and England—bear 
this out. People are moving out from the 
crowds as much as possible. Each new 
main highway to the hinterlands is quickly 
bracketed by small factories, and each of 
these has its localistic community and hous- 
ing development. This new pattern of life 
—different from the mass cities of “lonely 
crowds”—is growing apace. Morgan mere- 
ly wants to help plan it according to the 
successes he has observed. 

I think all this specious quarrel about 
value terminology is in a large sense a 
fashion and not a necessity for, nor a fore- 
boding of, any increased growth of scien- 
tific knowledge. Let us ask, Why do we 
write books on sociology? One plausible 
answer often given is that it is to create 
verifiable scientific knowledge of human so- 
ciety. But that is not an answer. Rather, 
it is merely a statement of what we seek 
to put in books, not why we write them. 
We write them for some other purpose or 
purposes. 

Now Morgan is an old hand not only at 
community studies but also in these ele- 
mentary metaphysical problems. He dis- 
regards such quibblings as these and moves 
on to the greater scene. He sees what the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which was 
primarily his creation, did for the peasant 
there. Now he wants to tell this story for 
the benefit of the peasant in all of us. 

As of today, the rural sociologist is a 
man of the world. Pick his pocket at ran- 
dom and you will most likely get a much- 
stamped passport. Most of the profession 
are constantly being called to other lands 
for direction and advice upon the develop- 
ment of the localistic community. There 
are not enough of us, and the professional 
corps has had to spread very thinly indeed. 
Morgan’s work, in the opinion of this com- 
mentator, will help us and others very 
much indeed. 

Scholars abroad are very critical of this 
developing fashion of pseudo-science in our 
sociology here. These men who have de- 
grees from, and teach in, the famous uni- 
versities of the older world are not entirely 
wrong about our lack of metaphysical bal- 
ance in the United States. In the opinion 
of this commentator, Morgan’s book, though 
written in homely fashion—but with under- 
currents of extreme sophistication—is one 
for which we will not have to apologize. 

/s/ CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN. 


Department of Social Relations, 
Harvard University. 
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Montana’s Population Changes, 1920 to 
1950, Especially as to Numbers and 
Composition. Carl F. Kraenzel and 
George Engstrom. Montana Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 520, Bozeman. 77 pp. June 
1956. 

This bulletin includes four main parts: 
(1) population growth and projections for 
Montana from 1920 to 1950; (2) differen- 
tials in population trends in the Plains area 
and the Mountains area of the state; (3) 
Montana’s population prospects after 1950, 
including an estimate for 1960; and (4) dis- 
cussion of population sparsity as a social 
cost. The last part is illustrated by differ- 
ential per-capita school costs of the Sutland 
area (mostly irrigated) and the Yonland 
area (predominantly dry land farms and 
ranches) and is quite different in nature 
from the rest of the bulletin. The conclu- 
sions span nearly six pages (pp. 65-70). 
Two appendixes give the procedure for 
projecting the population of the state, and 
the selection and comparison of the Sutland 
and Yonland areas. 

The method used for projecting Mon- 
tana’s population is not the one in which 
the net migration to or from the state may 
be found by means of known census data 
at the beginning and at the end of the 
period, and the known difference between 
births and deaths during the same period. 
Instead, the authors adopted a complex 
method of estimating survivors-to-1950 on 
the basis of the population in 1920. These 
projections require, of course, known fer- 
tility rates, mortality rates, and population 
data regarding age and sex composition 
and rural-urban residence. The first ap- 
pendix reveals a number of points where 
it is necessary to proceed on the basis of 
arbitrary assumptions and to use calculated 
estimates of population in place of actual 
census data. Average mortality and fer- 
tility rates were applied to the several pop- 
ulation classes. 

On the whole, the method assumes no 
migration in and out of the state (pp. 8 ff.), 
and the projections are, in the main, for- 
ward from 1920 to 1950. However, in a 
later passage (pp. 33 ff.), the bulletin dis- 
cusses the effect of in-migration on Mon- 
tana’s population. The authors found it 
necessary, therefore, “to decrease the cen- 
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sus population of 1930 and 1940 by the 
amount of in-migration since 1920 (and the 
children of these people). This was done 
by a projection backward” (p. 33). With 
this technique, they came to the conclusion 
“that if migration from Montana had oc- 
curred without any corresponding move- 
ment of people into the state since 1920, 
the 1940 actual population would have been 
smaller by 23,000 than the census count 
indicated” (p. 34). 

In the first part, several tables—many of 
them full-page size—compare the actual 
population with the projected population in 
1920, 1930, 1940, and 1950, and indicate the 
differentials between these two series for 
the state, its rural-urban areas, sex ratios, 
age and sex groups, and the Plains and 
Mountains areas. In 1920, Montana had a 
census population of 548,889; in 1950, the 
census was 591,024. The projected popula- 
tion in 1950 was 778,665; and the difference 
between the actual and projected figure 
was 187,641. However, this difference does 
not represent net migration from Montana, 
but rather the net loss of potential popula- 
tion for the state. The authors regard it as 
a minimum net loss of population. The 
method which is used to determine sur- 
vivors (to 1950) of the population in 1920 
does not appear to give a clear-cut answer 
to the question: What was the extent of 
net out-migration? 

JOHN P. JOHANSEN. 
Department of History and Social Sciences, 
Northern Michigan College. 


Population Change and Migration in Okla- 
homa, 1940-1950. James D. Tarver. 
Oklahoma Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 485, 
Stillwater. 39 pp. Jan. 1957. 

The purpose of this Oklahoma bulletin is 
to measure natural increase, to ascertain 
population change attributable to natural 
increase and to net migration, to determine 
the states of origin and destination of the 
interstate migrants, to establish character- 
istics of the migrants for the state and eco- 
nomic areas, and to measure interstate net 
migration. 

Migration was estimated by the forward 
method, using life-table-survival rates 
rather than census-survival ratios. There 
is the possibility that the out-migration for 
Oklahoma may have been overestimated by 
this technique, since there is explicit in this 
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method the assumption that deaths are 
equally distributed among migrants and 
nonmigrants. Source and destination of 
interstate migrants were computed for the 
period 1949-1950, and some net gain by 
migration was revealed. 

The findings with respect to character- 
istics of migrants indicate that out-migra- 
tion is highest in the years 20 to 29 (age in 
1950), decreases to age 65, and increases 
again among those age 75 and over. Rela- 
tively, out-migration is one and a half 
times as high for nonwhites as for whites. 
More males than females migrate out, and 
this disparity is greater among nonwhites 
than whites. 

The urban areas of Oklahoma gained 
about 8 per cent through net migration, 
with Tulsa and Oklahoma counties account- 
ing for virtually all the gain. The rural- 
nonfarm population decreased about 9 per 
cent and the rural-farm population about 
53 per cent through out-migration. Pop- 
ulation movement by residence and by age 
in 1950 is depicted graphically in a series of 
histograms. Where the direction of mi- 
gration for all age groups is constant, these 
are quite simply read; but where the di- 
rection of migration changes for the vari- 
ous age groups, the legibility would have 
been increased substantially had bar graphs 
been used in place of histograms. 

The bulletin, in terms of the stated rea- 
son for its publication, is well put together 
and, with the exception of the figures noted, 
the data are well portrayed. A short meth- 
odological appendix follows the body of 
the bulletin. 

OweEN B. DurcIn. 


Department of Agricultural Economics, 
University of New Hampshire. 


Rural Farm Retirement. Daniel E. Alleger. 
Florida Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 583, 
Gainesville. 51 pp. Feb. 1957. 


This study had two primary objectives: 
to determine (1) how retirement farming 
contributes to the economic well-being of 
retired people, and (2) how specific factors 
—such as annual retirement income, age, 
and disability, among others — affect net 
farm earnings and personal satisfactions 
from farming. 

Field interview records were taken, dur- 
ing 1952 and 1953, from 192 rural-retire- 
ment farm families in five Florida counties. 
In the 175 retained for analysis, 68 family 
heads were native Floridians and 107 were 
in-migrants. Of the 107 migrants to Flor- 
ida, 27 gave climate as the reason for com- 
ing. The next most significant reasons 
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given were health (24) and the presence of 
relatives and friends (24); gainful em- 
ployment attracted 19. 

The average retiree was between 69 and 
70 years of age. The average grade he com- 
pleted in school was the seventh. His an- 
nual retirement income was $974, while his 
cash needs amounted to $1,164. He owned 
his own home, and his farm was valued at 
about $5,300. 

Of all the retirees, 76 per cent, according 
to their own rating, were disabled. The five 
leading causes of disability, named in order 
of occurrence were: arthritis, hernia, heart 
disease, high blood pressure, and eye dis- 
orders. 

About 57 per cent of the retirement farm- 
ers gave economic reasons as motivations 
for farming, 29 per cent rated their moti- 
vations as “subjective,” and the other 14 
per cent were unable to rate their reasons. 
Nearly 61 per cent of the farmers devoted 
time to home gardening. The net farm in- 
come plus the value of products furnished 
by the farm for family use amounted to 
$212 for the average farmer. 

The data indicated that an individual’s 
ability to realize net earnings from farming 
decreases with advances in age. Conse- 
quently, he should have a retirement in- 
come large enough to make him independ- 
ent of farm income. Persons retiring at 65 
may expect a rather short period of farm- 
ing activity if they rely largely on their 
own labor. 

From the standpoint of analytical statisti- 
cal analysis, the sample is too small. Nev- 
ertheless, the study is a distinct contribu- 
tion to a new area of research. The find- 
ings are provocative and should stimulate 
considerable interest in further research 
dealing with the problems of rural farm 
retirement. 

Barpin H. NELSON. 


Department of Agricultural Economics 


& Sociology, 
Texas A. and M. College 


Land Occupancy, Ownership, and Use on 
Homesteads in Alaska’s Kenai Penin- 
sula, 1955. Hugh A. Johnson and Rob- 
ert J. Coffman. Alaska Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bull. 21, in cooperation with the U. S. 
Dept. of Agr., Palmer. 31 pp. Nov. 
1956. 

Agricultural pioneering, which has been 
going on for more than 350 years on Amer- 
ican soil, has not yet ended. Honiesteading 
has had an attraction fur all kinds of 
Americans, many of them poorly equipped 
for any kind of farming, to say nothing of 
pioneer farming. Practically all the good 


public lands that can be easily, cheaply, 
and readily brought into cultivation for 
new farmsteads were taken up long ago. 
As increasingly marginal lands have been 
resorted to, the tasks of homesteading have 
increased. After every war, however, 
pressure has been brought upon the federal 
government to assist men who have served 
in the armed forces to settle on the land. 

This bulletin tells the story of attempts 
to settle on lands of the Kenai Peninsula 
of southern Alaska between 1945 and 
1955, chiefly by veterans of World War II. 
The survey covered 851 homesteads total- 
ing over 100,000 acres. Livestock enter- 
prises predominated in the farming opera- 
tions, with trucking and dairying assuming 
a minor part. By 1955, 59 per cent of the 
patented or homesteaded land was unoc- 
cupied or abandoned, 31 per cent was being 
used only for residence purposes by non- 
farmers, and only 10 per cent was being 
used for farming or held for future farm- 
ing. Of the 851 homesteads, only 38 were 
being farmed on a full- or part-time basis. 
The mortality rate for homestead occu- 
pancy has been extremely high. Of 80 
homesteaders farming or planning to farm 
in 1950, all but 27 had dropped out by 
1955. Among homesteaders, only 14 per 
cent of the yearly income was derived from 
the sale of farm products. In 1955, the av- 
erage homestead income was $3,812. 

The settlers’ experiences show some of 
the greatest disadvantages and problems 
of recent pioneering in agriculture: the 
marginality of the land; lack of farming 
experience on the part of many settlers; 
their background of easy, comfortable city 
life, in contrast to the isolation in the wilds 
of an undeveloped country; limited loan 
funds; limited local outlets for products; 
poor farming facilities; expectations of 
modern comforts and community facilities 
impossible in a new country; and the lack 
of public facilities such as schools, roads, 
and rural electrification. Utilization of 
Alaskan farming lands imposes family sac- 
rifices that very few Americans are willing 
to endure at the middle of the 20th century. 

FreD R. YODER. 
Department of Sociology, 
Lewis and Clark College 


Nutritional Status of School Children 15 
and 16 Years of Age in Three Idaho 
Communities. Kathleen P. Warnick, 
Shirley V. Bring, and Ella Woods. 
Idaho Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 33, Mos- 
cow. 74 pp. June 1956. 

This study was part of the Western Re- 
gional Research Project on the Nutritional 
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Status of Population Groups in Selected 
Areas of the West. It was carried out 
through the cooperation of the Human Nu- 
trition Research Branch, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Idaho State Department of 
Public Health. The unusual range of vari- 
ation in soil, water, and climatic factors in 
Idaho warranted a study of the relation of 
environmental conditions and diet to dental 
caries. Native-born-and-reared school chil- 
dren from northern Idaho (around Coeur 
d’Alene, representing an area of high caries 
incidence) and from southwestern Idaho 
(around Boise and Nampa, representing an 
area of low caries incidence) were selected 
for intensive study by means of dental and 
physical examinations, bone-density meas- 
urements, selected biochemical blood tests, 
and 7-day dietary records. Data on the 
dental, biochemical, and dietary phases 
have been presented in journal articles. 
Details of interest concerning the charac- 
teristics of the subjects, how the project 
was carried out, medical and dietary his- 
tories, growth and development of the chil- 
dren, results of medical and laboratory 
tests, and summaries of published data are 
brought together in this bulletin to give a 
complete picture of the results of the study. 

The outstanding difference among the 
children by communities was in the condi- 
tion of the teeth. The average caries inci- 
dence in the Coeur d’Alene area was more 
than twice that in the Boise or Nampa 
areas; decayed, missing, or filled teeth av- 
eraged 18.2, 7.5, and 5.7, respectively. These 
results were not found to be related to dif- 
ferences in dental care; they are best ex- 
plained, at least in part, by differences in 
fluoride content of the municipal water 
supplies. 

Children in the three communities had 
similar histories of childhood diseases. No 
differences by communities were found in 
the ranges of height-weight values. Skele- 
tal ages, determined by X-rays, were great- 
er than chronological ages for the girls, but 
somewhat less than chronological ages for 
the boys in all groups. Few signs which 
could be associated with poor nutrition 
were found in medical examinations. 

In the laboratory and biochemical tests, 
regional differences were noted only in se- 
rum carotene and serum copper values, 
thoes from Coeur d’Alene being significant- 
ly lower than those from Boise and Nampa. 
Although Nampa hemoglobin values were 
significantly lower than those of the other 
two groups, no subjects had values indica- 
tive of anemia. In fact, few of the values 


for the biochemical constituents studied 


. 
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were outside the generally accepted levels 
of normal. 

Nutrient intakes, calculated from the 7- 
day food records, showed little variation by 
communities. Average intakes of most nu- 
trients were very good. Those most fre- 
quently low were ascorbic acid, calcium, 
and vitamin A, all of which would be sup- 
plied by a few changes in food habits. 

The bulletin is clearly written and am- 
ply supplied with explanatory tables and 
charts. It presents an interesting report of 
the nutritional status of adolescents in 
Idaho. 

MILIcent L. HATHAWAY. 


Agricultural Research Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Libraries as Social Institutions. Joseph A. 
Geddes and Carmen D. Fredrickson. 
Utah Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 393, Logan. 
53 pp. Sept. 1956. 

Outside the two most urban counties of 
the state, more than half the people of Utah 
are without public library service. This re- 
sults primarily from a thinly scattered pop- 
ulation, great area variations in wealth, 


and a laissez-faire philosophy which leaves 
each municipality and county strictly to it- 


self in determination of need and means of 
financing. A marked relationship was found 
in this study between the amount of read- 
ing done and the accessibility, size, and lev- 
el of professional leadership of libraries. 
Inquiry in four counties uncovered suffi- 
cient appreciation of need and a willingness 
to pay for library service of an acceptable 
standard, interest being related more close- 
ly to educational level than to any one 
other factor. 

Recommended are a state library with 
service of its own, plus responsibility for 
stimulating local interest and setting stand- 
ards; state aid for local libraries; multi- 
county regional libraries with local county 
cooperative control; and greater reliance 
upon bookmobiles and other modern means 
of communication and transportation for 
encouraging demand and giving service. 

A note of hope is injected (p. 8): 

Basic to the thinking of the Utah pio- 
neers was the idea of building a well 
rounded, well balanced culture which 
under religious motivation would achieve 
such results that people from every land 
would come to Zion to see “her greatness 
and her glory.” Here were to be no puny 
institutions, no neglected areas, but such 
development of sound social organiza- 
tion that agencies and institutions would 
be powerful enough to establish and 
maintain control over all the various 
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environments. Disorganizing influences 
would be satisfactorily held at bay. 

This virile ideal of obligation and ded- 
ication aimed at making strong the weak 
institutions and agencies may yet turn 
out to be the pioneers’ greatest legacy 
to the people. 


Standards set by the American Library 
Association are used throughout the study, 
as well they might be, for purposes of com- 
parison. When nationwide standards, goals, 
and procedures are established by a pro- 
fession, what is the relation of the rural 
sociologist thereto? Does he always accept 
and never challenge nor contribute any- 
thing peculiarly his own to them as they 
apply to varying times, places, and circum- 
stances? Aside from his ties and facilities, 
what more does he add to a study than 
could the professional group of concern? 

Photographs, illustrations, and tables, as 
well as organization of subject matter, 
make a bulletin which should be effective 
with laymen and officials in the promotion 
of more and better library service. 

In a thought-provoking foreword, “I Step 
Aside,” Geddes says farewell to a thirty- 
year relationship with the Utah Agricultur- 
al Experiment Station. He emphasizes the 
need for being strictly scientific and objec- 
tive even though the results at times seem 
unkind. “Impersonality has not always 
been fully achieved.” How could it, by one 
so deeply identified with the people of his 
mountain state and their spiritual motiva- 
tions? And one might add, why should it, 
in an age of conformity when commitment 
is so greatly to be desired? This is un- 
doubtedly heresy, but it also may be prac- 
tical. The future of rural sociology may be 
less closely related to its on-campus status 
than to its effectiveness as a tool and stim- 
ulant to a lay public indifferent to academ- 
ic niceties. Fortunately this is not a ques- 
tion of either/or. This reviewer hastens to 
add that he does not wish to implicate the 
authors in this thought. 

Wo. MCKINLEY Rosrnson. 


Department of Rural Life & Education, 
Western Michigan University. 


Handbook for Self-Study of Health Care. 
Robert D. Wright and W. E. Garnett. 
Virginia Council on Health and Medi- 
cal Care, Richmond, Va. 39 pp. No 
date. 

This Is Your Health: Orange County Self- 
Study of Health Care. Virginia Coun- 
cil on Health and Medical Care, Rich- 
mond, Va. 34 pp. No date. 


The first of these two publications out- 


lines procedures for community- or county- 
wide surveys, conducted by local citizens, 
of health and medical-care conditions and 
problems. The other publication is an il- 
lustration of a report and recommendations 
following such a study in a Virginia county. 

In the handbook, two other approaches to 
action to solve health problems—expert 
consultation and local health conferences— 
are contrasted briefly with the more ambi- 
tious procedure — self-surveys —to which 
most attention is given. The self-survey is 
presented as a useful procedure for discov- 
ering the nature and scope of a variety of 
health problems. Various aspects of con- 
ducting such a survey—forming a sponsor- 
ing committee, securing consultants, financ- 
ing, forming technical committees and de- 
termining their aims, and writing study 
outlines and questionnaires—are discussed, 
and many specific suggestions are made. 
Three appendixes list resources of pub- 
lished data, give procedures for organizing 
a health council, and present an illustrative 
questionnaire for use in interviewing fam- 
ilies. 


The pamphlet reporting results of a coun- 
ty self-survey indicates that several con- 
crete health problems were defined more 
specifically, often in quantitative terms, and 
that some action had already occurred in 
line with recommendations of survey com- 
mittees. 


A possible shortcoming of these publica- 
tions is that they do not give community 
leaders interested in health problems ade- 
quate warning of the difficulties which 
sometimes arise in sustaining organized ef- 
forts to grapple with the several problems 
likely to be defined more sharply in a com- 
prehensive survey. However, some spe- 
cific problems are described in an article, 
“Symposium on Community Self-Surveys 
in Health.” (See American Journal of 
Public Health, [Mar., 1955], pp. 273-284.) 
In general, the authors have carried out 
their specific purposes, which were to de- 
scribe self-survey procedures in terms un- 
derstandable to both health professionals 
and laymen. 

Cart E. ORTMEYER. 


Secial Security Administration, 
Department of Health, Education, & Welfare. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


American Country Life Association. New 
Aims in Rural Life. (Proceedings of 
the 34th Conference, July 12-14, 1955.) 
Prairie Farmer Publishing Co., Chica- 
go, Ill. 80 pp. 1955. 
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Anderson, Walfred A. and Sibley, Donald 
N. The Social Participation of Fringe 
Families: A Second Study. Cornell 
Univ. Agr. Expt. Sta. Rural Sociol. Pub. 
50, Ithaca, N. Y. 51 pp. Feb. 1957. 


Bailey, Wilfrid C., Alexander, Frank D., 
Kaufman, Harold F., Pedersen, Harald 
A., and Rivers, Dorris W. Community 
Structure and Farmer Education. So- 
ciology and Rural Life Series No. 8, 
Mississippi Agr. Expt. Sta., State Col- 
lege. 19 pp. Jan. 1957. 


Bertrand, Alvin L. and Souza, Marion. A 
Study of Practical Nurse Education and 
Practical Nursing in Louisiana. Lou- 
isiana State Dept. of Education in co- 
operation with the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, Baton Rouge. 143 pp. 1956. 


Bienenstok, Theodore and Coxe, Warren W. 
Census of Severely Retarded Children 
in New York State. Interdepartmental 
Health Resources Board, Albany, N. Y. 
62 pp. 1956. 


Crile, Lucinda. Bibliography on Extension 
Research on Administrative Organiza- 
tion and Management, and Training 
Extension Workers, 1944-1955. U. S. 
Federal Ext. Serv., Washington, D. C. 
17 pp. Aug. 1956. 


Davis, Joe F. Use of Electricity on Farms: 
A Summary Report of Ten Area Stud- 
ies. USDA Agr. Inf. Bull. 161, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 38 pp. Nov. 1956. 


Erdman, H. E. and Tinley, J. M. The 
Principles of Cooperation and Their 
Relation to Success or Failure. Cali- 
fornia Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 758, Berke- 
ley. 32 pp. Feb. 1957. 


Hagood, Margaret Jarman, Bowles, Gladys 
K., and Mount, Robert R. Farm-Oper- 
ator Family Level-of-Living Indexes 
for Counties of the United States, 1945, 
1950, and 1954. USDA Statistical Bull. 
204, Agr. Marketing Serv., Washington, 
D.C. 106 pp. Mar. 1957. 


Hunsicker, H. N. Planning and Conducting 
a Program of Instruction in Vocational 
Agriculture for Young Farmers: Sug- 
gestions for Teachers and School Ad- 
ministrators in Developing Educational 
Programs for Out-of-School Young 
Farmers. U. S. Office Education Vo- 
cational Div. Bull. 262, U. S. Dept. 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 94 pp. 1956. 


Jones, Lewis W. and Shields, Adelia R. 
Health Care Services and Facilities in 
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the Southern Appalachian Region. Re- 
port of Council of the Southern Moun- 
tains, Rural Life Council, Tuskegee In- 
stitute. 30 pp. 1955. 


Kaufman, Harold F. Rural Families with 
Low Incomes: Problems in Adjustment. 
Sociology and Rural Life Series No. 9, 
Mississippi Agr. Expt. Sta., State Col- 
lege. 18 pp. Feb. 1957. 


Loftin, Marion T., Windham, Gerald O., and 
Thomas, Leila H. Practical Nursing in 
Mississippi, 1950-1955. Social Science 
Research Center Health Studies Series, 
State College, Miss. 116 pp. 1956. 


Manny, Elsie S. and Rogers, Charles E. 
Hospitals for Rural People. USDA 
Farmers’ Bull. 2110, Washington, D. C. 
22 pp. June 1957. 


McElveen, Jackson V. Family Farms in a 
Changing Economy. USDA Agr. In- 
form. Bull. 171, Agr. Res. Serv., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 94 pp. Mar. 1957. 


Myren, D. T. Newspaper and Magazine 
Circulation in Rural Wisconsin. Dept. 
of Agricultural Journalism Bull. 26, 
Univ. of Wis., Madison. 49 pp. 1956. 


Nelson, Bardin H. Attitudes of Youth to- 
ward Occupational Opportunities and 
Social Services in Cherokee County. 
Texas Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 859, College 
Station. 8 pp. May 1957. 


Peterson, Everett E. and Hill, Elton B. 
Farm Families and Social Security. 
Southern Farm Management Extension 
Committee Misc. Pub. in cooperation 
with Farm Foundation and Extension 
Serv., USDA, Raleigh, N.C. 32 pp. 
Nov. 1956. 

Rush, John D. Fatal Farm Accidents, Unit- 
ed States, 1949-53. ARS 43-50, Agr. 
Res. Serv., USDA, Washington, D. C. 
18 pp. May 1957. 


Schmid, Calvin F. and Miller, Vincent A. 
Enrollment Forecasts, State of Washing- 
ton: 1957-1965. Washington State Cen- 
sus Board, Seattle. 78 pp. 1957. 


Skrabanek, R. L. and Bowles, Gladys K. 
Migration of Texas Farm Population. 
Texas Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 847, in co- 
operation with Agr. Marketing Serv., 
USDA, College Station. 8 pp. Feb. 
1957. 


Snare, John L. Farm Rental Arrangements 
in Alabama’s Piedmont. (Southeast 
Land Tenure Research Committee Pub. 
23.) Alabama Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
303, Auburn. 23 pp. Dec. 1956. 


Solon, Jerry, Roberts, Dean W., Krueger, 
Dean E., and Baney, Anna Mae. Nurs- 
ing Homes, Their Patients and Their 
Care: A Study of Nursing Homes and 
Similar Long-Term Facilities in 13 
States. Public Health Monograph 46, 
U. S. Public Health Serv., Washington, 
D. C. 58 pp. 1957. 


Strunk, Frederick R. (Compiler). An In- 
ventory of Social and Economic Re- 
search in Health, 1956. Health Infor- 
mation Foundation, New York. 254 pp. 
1956. 


U. S. Dept. Agr., Agricultural Marketing 
Service, and U. S. Dept. Com., Bur. of 
the Census. Farmers’ Expenditures for 
Farm Living and Production with Ta- 
bles on Off-Farm Income, 1955: A Spe- 
cial Cooperative Survey. U. S. Cen- 
sus of Agriculture, 1954. Vol. III, Spe- 
cial Rpts., Part II, Washington, D. C. 52 
pp. Dec. 1956. 


U. S. Dept. Health, Education and Welfare. 
Health Services in Major Migrant Work 
Areas: East Coast Guide, 1956. Public 
Health Service and Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 70 pp. June 1956. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Colorado State University. James G. Hodg- 
son became Emeritus Director of Libraries 
on July 1, 1957, and is now Chief, Library 
Branch, Quartermaster Food and Container 
Institute of the Armed Forces, 1819 W. Per- 
shing Road, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


University of Florida. T. Lynn Smith, pro- 
fessor of sociology, served as visiting lec- 
turer at the Universidad Nacional Auténo- 
ma de Mexico during the month of June, 
under a cooperative arrangement between 
the university and the U. S. Department of 
State. He gave a short course on rural so- 
ciology at the Escuela de Ciencias Politicas 
y Sociales, and a seminar on the same sub- 
ject for the personnel of the Instituto de 
Investigaciones Sociales. 

Under the title Problemas Socioldgicos de 
América Latina, the VU. S. Information 
Service at the American Embassy in Bo- 
gota has published four of the lectures pre- 
sented by Smith during the summer of 
1956 when, under the sponsorship of the 
U. S. Department of State, he spent three 
months lecturing at universities and other 
cultural centers in Portugal and throughout 
South America. 


University of Illinois. J. Ed Hulett, Jr., and 
Richard Dewey have been promoted to pro- 
fessor of sociology. 

Daniel Glaser and Robert W. Janes have 
been promoted to associate professor of so- 
ciology. 

Bernard Farber has been promoted from 
research associate to assistant professor of 
sociology. For the past two years, Farber 
has been in charge of a research project on 
the effects of a severely mentally retarded 
child on family integration, sponsored joint- 
ly by the Department of Sociology and An- 
thropology and the Institute for Research 
on Exceptional Children. He will continue 
in charge of this project, and will also offer 
a graduate course on research in family 
relations. 

Edward H. Winter has been promoted to 
associate professor of anthropology. Dur- 
ing the coming year he will be on leave of 
absence to conduct field research in East 
Africa. This field trip is part of a three- 
year project to study regularities of change 
among contemporary native populations, 


under the direction of Julian Steward, re- 
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search professor of anthropology. The field 
work phase of this project is now under 
way, with a staff of eleven anthropologists 
stationed in Mexico, South America, East 
and West Africa, Indonesia, Thailand, and 
Japan. 

Max Kaplan has resigned as assistant 
professor of sociology and of music, to ac- 
cept a position as associate professor in the 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, Boston 
University. 

Eleanor P. Godfrey has resigned from 
her position as assistant professor of soci- 
ology, and is moving with her family to 
Washington, D. C., where her husband will 
be employed in the U. S. Geological Survey. 

Oscar Lewis, professor of anthropology, 
will return to the staff after a year’s leave 
of absence to study, in Mexico City, the 
industrializa- 
tion on families of rural background who 
have moved to the city. This research has 
been supported by a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship and a grant from the University Re- 
search Board. 

John McGregor, professor of anthropolo- 
gy, has established on the campus the cen- 
tral repository of the Illinois Archaeologi- 
cal Survey, which is engaged in cataloguing 
and mapping archaeological sites in IIli- 
nois. He is also in charge of the IIli- 
nois Highway Salvage Program, conduct- 
ing reconnaissance and preliminary inves- 
tigation of potential archaeological sites 
along the right-of-ways of projected new 
highways in the state. 


University of Kentucky. For 1957-58, the 
professional staff in sociology and rural so- 
ciology consists of 18 persons, of whom one 
is on leave, one is emeritus, and 16 are in 
residence and on full-duty status. There 
are also eleven graduate assistants, fellows, 
and scholars. 

Newly appointed staff members are 
Bruce J. Biddle, assistant professor of so- 
ciology, who comes from a position at 
Wayne University and is a graduate of the 
doctoral program in social psychology at 
the University of Michigan; and John Flint, 
instructor in sociology, who has just com- 
pleted the Ph.D. at the University of Wis- 
consin. E. Grant Youmans, who holds the 
Ph.D. from Michigan State University, has 


replaced John R. Christiansen as the repre- 


sentative of the Farm Population and Rural 
Life Branch, AMS, USDA, stationed at the 
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university. Youmans also holds a univer- 
sity appointment as lecturer in sociology. 
He transferred from the National Institute 
of Mental Health, Bethesda, Maryland. 

Graduate assistants for the year are Har- 
ry Gracey, Janet Irving, Austin Turk, Nor- 
ma Breazeale, Ross Lowes, and Young Ja 
Lee. Joy N. Query holds a Kentucky Re- 
search Foundation fellowship. Charles 
Garth and Cecil Powell are Southern Edu- 
eation Foundation Fellows. Gordon De- 
Jong holds a Haggin scholarship, and Eric 
Ericsson holds a Foreign Student Commit- 
tee scholarship. 

James W. Gladden has been promoted to 
professor of sociology, and A. Lee Coleman 
has been promoted to professor of sociology 
and rural sociologist. 


University of Missouri. Charles E. Lively 
received the Gamma Sigma Delta citation 
for outstanding service to agriculture for 
the year 1957. The Gamma Sigma Delta 
award is granted annually to a senior fac- 
ulty member of the College of Agriculture 
who has demonstrated outstanding research 
or teaching. 

The manuscript for the first bulletin of 
the series on “The Church in Rural Mis- 
souri at the Midpoint of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury” is in press. This is one of six bulle- 
tins reporting research undertaken by the 
Department of Rural Sociology, with the 
cooperation of the Bible College of Missouri 
and the Rockefeller Foundation. The re- 
search has been directed by Lawrence M. 
Hepple. 

Herbert F. Lionberger has been appoint- 
ed secretary-treasurer of the Rural Soci- 
ological Society. 

The annual meeting of the American 
Country Life Association was held at the 
University of Missouri, July 15-16, 1957. 
Charles E. Lively was program chairman 
and Robert L. McNamara was in charge of 
local arrangements. 

Robert L. McNamara has been elected 
chairman of the North Central Rural Soci- 
ological Committee. He has also been elect- 
ed vice-president of the Missouri Public 
Health Association. 

George T. Blume received his doctorate 
in rural sociology in June. His dissertation 
was titled, “Spatial and Social Relation- 
ships of Rural Churches in Six Selected 
Areas of Missouri.” Blume has been at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute for the past 
two years, where he is engaged in exten- 
sion work and research. 

Conservation Education in American Col- 
leges, a book by Charles E. Lively and Jack 
J. Preiss (now at Michigan State) being 
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pubiished by the Ronald Press, should be 
available by early summer. The research 
for this book was financed by the Conser- 
vation Foundation. 

The university will install an electronic 
digital computer. It will be housed in the 
Department of Rural Sociology, and Cecil 
L. Gregory will have major responsibility 
for programing and use. 

The department has cooperated during 
the past year with the Union Electric Com- 
pany in its program of community develop- 
ment. John S. Holik has major responsi- 
bility for the community development pro- 
gram and will teach a redesigned commu- 
nity course. 


University of Saskatchewan. The Univer- 
sity of -Saskatchewan announces the estab- 
lishment of a Center for Community Stud- 
ies as a joint venture of the Government of 
Saskatchewan and the university. W. B. 
Baker is the director. The Center will func- 
tion as an independent agency, with a tech- 
nical program of applied social research, 
and consultation and professional training 
on the social and economic aspects of com- 
munity development. Organizations and 
agencies are invited to place the Center on 
their mailing lists. 


University of Wisconsin. Carl F. Kraenzel 
was a visiting professor in the department 
in the Summer Session of 1957. 

Murray A. Straus has been appointed as- 
sistant professor in the department, begin- 
ning August, 1957, to do teaching and re- 
search. He is also assistant editor of So- 
ciological Abstracts, with responsibility for 
the coverage of materials in rural sociology. 

Emmit F. Sharp has resigned to accept a 
research position, with Cornell University, 
on a study of migrant farm labor. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Ralph R. Nichols has retired from his po- 
sition as assistant to the chief, Farm Popu- 
lation and Rural Life Branch, after seven- 
teen years of service with the Department 


of Agriculture. He spent the summer en- 
gaged in survey work for the Department 
of Rural Sociology, University of Connecti- 
cut, and hopes there will be further oppor- 
tunities to remain active in such work. 


From Mexico comes word that Roberto 
Cuba Jones is engaged in the private prac- 
tice of technical assistance in industrial, ag- 
ricultural, and general socio-economic 
fields, and is serving as a technical con- 
sultant with the Mexican Institute for Eco- 
nomic Research. A center, operated by him 


| 
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and his wife at Chilpancingo 23, Mexico 
City 11, D. F., is available to visitors for the 
general purpose of bringing together per- 
sons interested in knowing the country bet- 
ter, especially the rural areas and commu- 
nity life. Intercultural and interlingual ac- 
tivities are a feature of the project, as well 
as study groups on community development 
and group processes. 


The Washington office of the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council was permanently 
closed at the end of July, and the staff— 
Elbridge Sibley, Boyce Wood, and Joseph 
B. Casagrande—transferred to the main of- 
fice at 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. The Council will again offer during 
the coming year predoctoral and postdoc- 
toral training fellowships, faculty research 
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fellowships, and grants-in-aid of research 
to qualified applicants in all fields of social 
science. After August 1, inquiries concern- 
ing fellowships and grants should be di- 
rected to the New York address given 
above. When pertinent, brief indication of 
the inquirer’s age, position, academic sta- 
tus, and type of support desired will be 
helpful. 


A new social science quarterly journal, 
Revista de Ciencias Sociales, began publi- 
cation with volume 1, number 1, in March, 
1957. This journal is published by the 
College of Social Sciences, University of 
Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras. It is published in 
Spanish, with English abstracts. Raul Ser- 
rano Geyls is editor. Annual subscriptions 
are $3.00; single copies, $1.00. 
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PEASANTS UNDER COMMUNISM 


Collectivization of Agriculture 
In Eastern Europe 


Edited by Irwin T. SANDERS 


This book presents an analysis of the relative failure of efforts to 
regiment the East European peasant and provides a basis for 
understanding the ferment in Eastern Europe today. Resulting 
from a seminar in which specialists on Eastern Europe and Amer- 
ican rural social scientists participated at the University of Ken- 
tucky in 1955, the book contains chapters by Edmund O. Stillman, 
Ernest Koenig, Nicolas Spulber, and Jozo Tomasevich. Intro- 
ductory chapters are provided by the editor, Mr. Sanders, and by 
Enno Kraehe and Philip Mosely. Maps and Charts. $5.00 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


THE FRONTIER MIND: A CULTURAL ANALYSIS 
OF THE KENTUCKY FRONTIERSMAN by Arthur 
K. Moore, $5.00 THE BAPTIST CHURCH IN 
THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, 1776-1845 by 
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UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY PRESS 
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Read the first full-scale coverage of... 


FARM HOUSING 


By GLENN H. Beyer, Housing Research Center, Cornell University; 
and J. Hucu Rose, Housing Division, Bureau of the Census. 


Drawing upon a variety of important census material, this book describes the 
farmhouse and farm household in 1950 and analyzes the changes that occurred 
during the preceding decade. Farmhouses are analyzed in terms of geographi- 
cal location, economic class, condition, age, size, equipment, and facilities. 
Their occupants are studied under the categories of family characteristics and 
sizes, tenure status, race, income, and sources of income. Significant features 
of this first book to focus exclusively on the shelter aspects of the American 
farm population are its localized information on each of twelve geographical 
regions and its analysis of urban influences on farm housing. One of the 
Census Monographs, sponsored by the Social Science Research Council in coop- 
eration with the Bureau of the Census. 


1957. 194 pages. $6.00. 


Send today for your examination copy. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 440—4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Rural Sociology 


SECOND EDITION ® Lowry Nelson, University of Minnesota 


This classic text analyzes the culture, collective 
behavior, and social institutions of contemporary 
rural society and presents the outlook for future 
rural life. Major emphasis is on those factors of 
rural community life which cause social problems 
in simple family living. Without assuming exten- 
sive prior knowledge of sociology on the part of the 
student, Professor Nelson explains each principle 
fully. He summarizes basic concepts in an intro- 
ductory section for the special benefit of students 
who have had no previous training in sociology. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
American Book Company 
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Journal of Farm Economics 


Published by 
THE AMERICAN FARM EcoNomic ASSOCIATION 


Editor: Rosert L. CLoprus 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


VOLUME XXXIX NOVEMBER, 1957 NUMBER 4 


R. G. Bressler, Jr. 
George W. Ladd 
Conrad H. Hammar 
John D. Black 


SELECTION OF Propuct LINE For A Fiurp MILK PLANT By ACTIVITY ANALYSIS... . 
James C. Snyder and Charles E. French 


ESTIMATION OF RESPONSE RELATIONSHIPS For Eccs 
J. R. Franzmann and G. G. Judge 


DETERMINING LEastT-Cost ComsinatTions..R. H. McAlexander and R. F. Hutton 


Crop ALTERNATIVES TO COTTON IN THE “De_ta”— 
A PROGNOSIS Frank T. Bachmura 


AGRICULTURAL HOME PRICES AND INCOME STABILIZATION Joseph A. Hasson 


Economic ASPECTS OF Motor TRANSPORTATION IN MARKETING LIVESTOCK 
Aly A. Abdou 


This journal contains additional articles, notes, book reviews, and an- 
nouncement of new bulletins in agricultural economics and is published in 
February, May, August, November and December. Yearly subscription $7.00. 


Secretary-Treasurer: S. HARDIN 
Department of Agricultural Economics 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
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FARM TECHNOLOGY AND THE RACE WITH POPULATION....... 
FARM INCOME AND THE SUPPLY OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS AND FARM POLICY............. 
: Dear LAUREN SOTH: Must WE So NEARLY DESPAIR?....... 
| 


One of the few scientific studies of plantation life in this or 
any other country .... 


VILLAGE and PLANTATION LIFE 
IN NORTHEASTERN BRAZIL 


By Harry William Hutchinson 


“A rounded, sympathetic, and appealing picture of the world of 
sugar, which was the birthplace of the plantation system, and a 
vivid and authoritative picture of important changes under way in 
Brazil and in the world of plantations.”—Conrad Arensberg, Colum- 
bia University. An American Ethnological Society Publication. 


$3.50. 


AMERICAN COMMODITY FLOW: A Geographical Interpretation of Rail and Water 
Traffic Based on Principles of Spatial Interchange. By Edward L. Ullman. 
$4.00. 


Complete Catalog on Request 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON PRESS ¢ SEATTLE 5 


sociological 
abstracts 


shows you: 
WHAT is published 
WHERE 

by WHOM, in 


England, Germany, France, India, Spain, the United States, 
Denmork, Japan, Brazil, Mexico, and shortly Finland, Sweden, 
Turkey and China. 
sociological abstracts is published quorterly and contains 
over 1,000 abstracts yearly, of 200-300 words each. 

For information Leo P. Chall, Editor 
and subscription: SOCIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 
218 Eost 12 Street 
New York 3, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Subscriptions are: $3.50 to individuals; $4.50 to libraries and in- 
stitutions; $5.00 foreign except Canada and Mexico. 
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CURRENT SOCIOLOGY 


Periodical 


Three issues a year covering scholarly research in various fields of interest to 
sociologists; trend reports supplemented by up-to-date bibliographies on selected 
problems. Also, annual “International Bibliography of Sociology.” 

Subscription: $3.00 a year (3 issues); 3 issues, plus the Bibliography: $8.50. 


Just issued—Vol. VI, No. 1 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
A trend report and bibliography 


Prepared for the International Sociological Association with the support of the 
International Committee for Social Sciences Documentation 


Studies on Unity and Diversity of Cultures 
HUMANISM AND EDUCATION IN EAST AND WEST (reprinted 1957) 


A report of the discussions which took place and the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions formulated by a UNESCO-sponsored international conference on the theme of 
“The concept of man and the philosophy of education in East and West,” New 
Delhi, December 1951. 224 pages. $2.75 


INTERRELATIONS OF CULTURES—tTheir Contribution to International 


Understanding 

Cultures of Africa, China, India, Japan, Mexico, Spain, Spanish-America and the 
USA are discussed in special articles by Richard McKeon, Shih-Hsiang Chen, E. Stu- 
art Kirby, Bhikhan Lal Atreya, Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Alain Danielou, Edgar Shef- 
field Brightman, John Somerville, Francisco Ayala, Silvio Zavala, Leopoldo Zea, 
Pedro Bosch-Gimpera, Michel Leiris and Marcel Griaule. 388 pages. $2.50 


THE OLD AND THE NEW WORLD—tTheir Cultural and Moral Relations 
Collection of papers prepared by philosophers and cultural leaders for two interna- 
tional round-tables in Geneva and Sao Paulo, 1954, on cultural and moral relations 
of Europe and the Americas. 365 pages. $4.00 
Special offer to subscribers to Rural Sociology: 
The above three publications for $8.00. 


Just RELEASED: 

INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ECONOMICS, Vol. IV (1957) 
Annual publication. 8,974 titles are listed in this volume covering works published 
in 1955. Author and subject indexes, and list of periodicals consulted. 588 pages. $10.00 


Order from 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS CENTER, U.S.A. 
801 Third Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
National distributor for all UNESCO books and periodicals 
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the 
PHYLON 
QUARTERLY 


a review of 
RACE AND CULTURE 


ONLY PUBLICATION DIRECTED EXCLUSIVELY TO TRENDS AND EVENTS IN 
RAcIAL AND CULTURAL RELATIONS ON THE WORLD SCENE 


Subscription rates: $3.00 per year; a two-year subscription or two subscrip- 
tions, $5.00. Canada and foreign, $3.50 per year, two years, $6.00. 

Indexed in the International Index to Periodicals, New York, New York; Psy- 
chological Abstracts; and the Bulletin of Public Affairs Information Service. 


Microfilms beginning with Volume XVII are available to regular subscribers 
from University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


PUBLISHED By ATLANTA UNIVERSITY, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Address all correspondence to: Phylon, Atlanta University, 
Atlanta 14, Georgia 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 


A journal devoted to research, in the problems of economic growth, social 
change, and political action in underdeveloped territories. 


SPECIAL NUMBER 
VoL. 6 JUNE, 1957 No. 2 


FEDERATION OF THE WEST INDIES 


Paul Knaplund 


Government in the British West Indies: An Historical Outline............6cceeeeeeeees Ronald V. Sires 
Federation of the British West Indies: The Economic and Financial Aspects............ Dudley Seers 
West Indian Federation: The Constitutional Aspects.................6cscceeeeeeeeees Gordon K. Lewis 
Political Aspects of Federation. ......-.ccccccccccccsscseccccccrcccsssecssceseteccsessee Morley Ayearst 
Some Demographic Considerations of West Indian Federation...................e0eeees G. W. Roberts 
“Federal” Associations and Institutions In the British West Indies.................. Lloyd Braithwaite 


Annual subscription per volume (4 numbers): £1.10.0; U.S. $4.25; B.W.I. $7.20. 
Single copies of special Federation number, with board covers, 12/6, post free. 


Institute of Social and Economic Research 
University College of the West Indies 
MONA, JAMAICA, B.W.I. 
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Announcing, for Spring 1958 publication: 


TWENTY-YEAR INDEX 


to 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


Official Journal of The Rural Sociological Society 
(Volumes 1 through 20) 


#2.00 per copy, postpaid 


Prepublication price, on orders received 
before April 1, 1958: 


$1.75 per copy, postpaid 


Regular subscribers, and members of the Rural Sociological 
Society, will receive the index as number 4 of Volume 22 and 
may purchase one additional copy at the special price of: 


$1.25, postpaid 


This will be the first consolidated index to Rural Sociology 
ever published. With indexing by author and subject, and with 
coverage of book reviews, research notes, applied sociology notes, 
and the official proceedings and chronology of the Rural Sociolog- 
ical Society, this work should prove invaluable for reference use, 
even to persons and libraries that do not subscribe to Rural 
Sociology or do not own complete files. 


Order now from 
A. Lee CoLemMan, Managing Editor 
Rural Sociology 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Make purchase orders and checks to: 


Rural Sociology Journal 


= 


SPECIAL OFFER — for a limited time only 


on BACK ISSUES OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY for RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY MEMBERS AND REGULAR SUBSCRIBERS 


To enable members and subscribers to make their back-issue files more 
complete, and to assist the Society in securing badly needed issues 


which are out of print, or nearly so, the following special 
prices and “swaps” are offered: 


Group 1 


from Group 3: 
Volume 
] 


wos 


] 


Badly Needed Issues: 
For any of the following we will 
pay $2.00; or we will send you in 
exchange any four issues you speci- 
fy from Group 4, or any two issues 


Number(s) 


1, 2, 3, 4 


Group 2--Needed Issues: 


For anv of the following we will 
pay $1.50; or we will send you in 
exchange any three issues you spec- 
ify from Group 4 (or we will send 
Group 3 issues at an exchange rate 


corresponding to prices listed): 


Volume 


Number(s) 
1 
4 
1 


Group 3—lIssues in Normal Supply: 


We will sell any of the following 
issues for $1.00 each; 
send any two issues in exchange for 
any one issue in Group 1 
will accept Group 2 issues at an 
exchange rate 


prices listed): 
Volume 
| 


6 
8 
10 
15 
18 


corresponding 


Number(s) 


Please send cr write at once to: 


or we will 
(or we 


to 


Group 4—Issues in Surplus Supply: 


We will sell any of the following 
issues for $0.50 each; or we will 
send any four issues in exchange 


for one issue in 


Group 1, any three 


issues in exchange for one issue in 
Group 2, or any two issues in ex- 
change for one issue in Group 3: 


Volume 


Number(s) 


, 4 
, 4 


(combined issne 
counts as two) 


Lh 


Group 5—Issues of 1956 and 1957 
(Normal Supply): 

These recent issues are for sale at 

the regular price, $1.25 each, 


$4.75 per volume. 


or 


Exchange for 


Groups 1 and 2 issues can be ar- 


ranged. 
Volume 
21 


22 


Number(s) 
1, 2, 3-4 


combined issue 
counts as two) 


(*fortheoming?: 


Subscribers and members in countries 
other than the U.S.A. or Canada add 
ten cents per issue ordered, to cover 
postage costs for mailing to you. 


A. Lee Coleman, Managing Editor 


Rural Sociology 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington, Kentucky 
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Committee on Research: 
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Committee on Extension: me 


Warne C. Rosman University ‘ot Maryland 


College Park, Maryland 


abe (aon, Wiaconsin 


Grorce M. BEAL. State Cp College 


Official Representative in the Soviologles! 


“The object of the Rural ‘is to protnote the 


Sociolagical Society 
development of rural sociology research, teaching, 


tension work. 


Membership is.open to any perm 


field of rural sociology or the 


‘Society, subject to the approval of the Exéeutive Committee ahd the 


payee of annual » fee of $7.80: The student and emeritus 
embership fee is $4.00.ann Each member receives Reval Soci-. 


Vice-President, W. .Princetan Seminary... 
Horrsomaamn University of Maryland 
F 
Department of Rural Sociology - 


